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THE 
EDITOR’S CORNER 


a i 


WEN OBODY is safe nowadays. 
It’s no longer enough to be careful 





about what you read; you have to 
watch out how you read it. NMQ has 
been behind the times in this respect. 
Entirely too trustworthy, NMQ has 
not been contributing its share to the 
general growth of acuteness (some- 
times termed more stiffly the Neces- 
sity For Suspicion). True, this is a 
common failure of literary maga- 
zines. This failure is called Dignity. 
How much in cold cash Dignity is 
worth each year to hacks is unimpor- 
tant—most dignified magazines don’t 
have much cash. What is horrendous 
to contemplate is the number of 
classroom lectures it supplies bad 
texts for. And then too there are the 
undergraduates it uninspires. All this 


because acuteness is not insisted up- 
on in the reader. The editor is sup- 
posed to protect him from hoax. We 
suggest that this failure in Hoaxing is 


socialistic: Mental Security for all, 
regardless of age, sex or I.Q. Intel- 
lectual tenure for all clichés which 
are not salacious or unpatriotic. 

Must one go to the movies to 
laugh? Why not laugh at home 
with a good literary magazine? Why 
should not such magazines be a 
caveat to the reader, a cat’s scratch- 
pole, as well as a conversational duty 
and a cultural manicure? 

The watchword must be Mistrust 
the Editor. Face up to it: You Are 
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Alone. To thine own opinions, be 
true. With thine own perception, 
judge. 

* * * ” * 

A business-like postcard just ar- 
rived to announce the folding of 
Furioso. We are sorry. The news 
tempted us to put the editorial above 
entirely in italics. 


WM coNTRIBUTORS 

PAuL BLACKBURN’s book of Proven- 
cal translations will be published in 
July by Divers Press (Bafalbufar, 
Mallorca, Spain). He is also editing 
for Caedmon Publishing a _ long- 
playing record of young poets read- 
ing their own poems. Mr. Blackburn 
works in a print shop in New York. 

AMADOR DacGulo, a native of the 
Philippines, has published poetry 
and prose both there and in the U.S. 
Mr. Daguio is Professor of English, 
Psychology, and Social Studies at 
Leyte Normal School and Leyte Col- 
leges. An article on him by Dean 
Cadle appeared in NMQ, Winter, 
1946. 

DorotHy DALTON lives in New 
York City. Two children, one hus- 
band. She has published a good deal 
of poetry, and is presently preparing 
a book. 

Babette Deutscu is teaching a 
course on modern poetry at Colum- 
bia University as guest professor. Her 
book on criticism, Poetry in Our 
Time, was published last year by 
Henry Holt & Co. The poems in this 
issue are from a forthcoming volume 
Animal, Vegetable, Mineral to be 
published by Dutton. 

continued on page 126 
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It is the most ‘Southern’ novel imaginable and yet 
universal in its implications.” —HUDSON STRODE 


PRESENTING FRANCES GRAY PATTON: “It was refresh- 
ing to read a novel about the South which 


hi avoids equally the old cliché of romantic gran- 
U2 deur and the newer clichés of degeneracy and 
violence.” 


ROBERT HILLYER :“An absorbing and beau- 


: tiful book. The characters are not only alive and 
2 LAM S memorable; they are deeply touching.” 
RAY B. WEST, JR. “More than any other 


recent novel I have read, this one seems to pick 


o 
up and incorporate the virtues of the ‘Southern 
VEYCE a 


THOMAS SANCTON: “It involves the long- 

ings in a human heart . . . portrayed with a 

and his extraordinary dignity, a strength, which gives this novel a 
first novel meaning that will last through time.” 
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SHIRLEY ANN GRAU is a graduate 
student in English at Tulane. This is 
her first professional publication. She 


is working on a novel. 

Rose GRAvuBERT did the cover sym- 
bol. Her poem, “Sea Rocks,” ap- 
peared in Winter 1952 NMQ. 

Epwin Honic’s article is a chapter 
from his book On Allegory, currently 
being read very hard by a publisher. 

STANLEY EpGAR HyMAN, author of 
The Armed Vision, lives in North 
Bennington, Vermont. He goes back 
to teaching this fall. 

Lucy Lapp has published verse in 
Imagi, is rewriting a first novel, lives 
in Charlestown, Pa. 

RatepH N. Maun, born in York- 
shire, England, is finishing up at 
Harvard and will go back to Britain 
this summer. This is his first profes- 
sional publication. His first. 

MERRILL Moore has his M.D.’s of- 
fice in Boston, his home in Squan- 
tum. Since 1929 he has published 


thirteen volumes of verse. At least a 
fourteenth, The Dance of Death, will 
appear this year. 

AMERICO PAREDES’ story is one of a 
set of six which won the 1952 Dallas 
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for him, $200 worth for his instructor 
in creative writing at the University 
of Texas). This is his first fiction pub- 
lication. He is taking a Ph.D. and 
teaching. 

RusseELL Rotu, who has been an 
instructor of English and a profes- 
sional musician, is now a free-lance 
writer. He has published criticism, 
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over the place. He lives in Minne- 
apolis. 

WINFIELD TOWNLEY SCOTT, a well- 
known poet for some time, lives in 
Hampton, Conn. 

BERNICE SLOTE has published po- 
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teaches in the Department of Eng- 
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EpitH STUURMAN has taught at the 
University of California, published a 
quantity of verse, and is at present 
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lowship from Harper's. 





Shirley Ann Grau 


THE SOUND OF SILVER 


INTERS are short and very cold; sometimes there 

is even a snow like heavy frost on the ground. Sum- 

mers are powdery hot; the white ball sun goes rolling 

around and around in a sky behind the smoke from the summer 

fires. There is always a burning somewhere in summer; the pines 

are dry and waiting; the sun itself starts the smoldering. A pine 

fire is quiet; there is only a kind of rustle from the flames inside 

the trunks until the branches and needles go up with a whistling. 

A whole hill often burns that way, its smoke rising straight up to 

the white sun, and quiet. It is all colored people here, and it is the 
poorest part of the smallest and worst county in the state. 


The only cool time of the summer day is very early, before the 
mists have shrivelled away. There is a breeze then, a good stiff one 
out of the Smokies. During the day there is no sound: it is dead 
hot. But in the early mornings, when the breeze from the north is 
blowing, it is not so lonesomely quiet: crickets and locusts and 
the birds that flutter about hunting them, calling frantically as if 
they had something of importance to settle quick before the heat 
sets in. (By seven they are quiet again, in the invisible places they 
have chosen to wait out the day.) 

A pine cone rattled down on Alberta’s head and bounced from 
her shoulder. She scooped it from the ground and threw it up- 
ward through the branches. ‘““You just keep your cone, Mister 
birds. I got no cause to want it.’’ With a pumping of wings the 
birds were gone, their cries sliding after them, back down the air. 
“You just yell your head off. I can hit you any time I want. Any 
time I want.” There was a small round piece of granite at her 
feet and she tossed it, without particular aim, into the biggest of 
the bay trees: a grey squirrel with a thin rat tail tumbled from 


on 
127 
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the branches and peeped at her from behind the trunk with a 
pointed little rat face. She jammed her hands in the pockets of her 
dress and went on, swaggering slightly, cool and feeling good. 

She was a handsome girl, taller than most people in her part of 
the county, and light brown—there had been a lot of white blood 
in her family, back somewhere, they'd forgot where exactly. She 
was not graceful—not as a woman is—but light on her feet and 
supple as a man. Her dress which the sun had bleached to a whit- 
ish color, leaving only a trace of pink along the seams, had shrunk 
out of size for her: it pulled tight across her broad, slightly 
hunched, muscled back, even though she had left all the front 
buttons open down to the waist. 

As she walked along, the birds were making even more of a row, 
knocking loose cones and dry pine needles and old broad bay 
leaves, and twice she stopped, threw back her head and called up 
to them: “Crazy fool birds. Can’t do nothing to me. Fool jackass 
birds.” Up ahead, a couple of minutes walk, was the field and the 
cotton, bursting white out of the brown cups and waiting to be 
picked. And she did not feel like working. She leaned against a 
tree, stretching so that the bark crumbled in her fingers, listening 
to the birds. 

Something different was in their calling. She listened, her head 
bent forward, her eyes closed, as she sorted the sounds. One jay 
was wrong: its long sustained note ended with the cluck of a 
quail. No bird did that. Alberta opened her eyes and looked slow- 


ly around. But the pines were thick and close and full of blue 


night shadow and wrapped with fog that moved like bits of cloth 
in the wind. Leaving the other bird calls, the whistle became 
distinct, high, soaring, mocking, like some rare bird, proudly, 
insolently. 

Alberta moved a few steps out from the tree and turned slowly 
on her heels. The whistle was going around her now, in slow 
circles, and she turned with it, keeping her eye on the sound, 
seeing nothing. The birds were still calling and fluttering 
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in the branches, sending bits of twig and bark tumbling down. 

Alberta said, “A fool thing you doing. A crazy fool jackass 
thing.” She sat down on a tumbled pile of bricks that had been 
the chimney of a sugar house burned during the Civil War. She 
spoke in her best tone, while the whistling went round and round 
her faster. ‘‘I reckon you got nothing better to do than go around 
messing up folks. You got me so riled up I don’t reckon I know 
what way I’m heading in.” The sound went around her and 
around her, but she held her head steady, talking to the pine 
directly in front of her. ‘I don’t reckon there’s nothing for me but 
set here till you tires out and goes away.”’ The whistle circled her 
twice and then abruptly stopped, the last high clear note running 
off down the breeze. Alberta stood up, pulling down her faded 
dress. “I am mighty glad you come to stopping. I reckon now I can 
tell what direction I got to go in.” 

He was right there, leaning on the same pine she had been star- 
ing at, cleaning his front teeth with a little green twig and study- 
ing her, and she told him to his face: “That was a crazy mean 
thing, and you ain’t got nothing better to do.” 

“Reckon not,” he said, moving the little green twig in and out 
of the hole between his lower front teeth. 

She pushed her hands in the pockets of her dress and looked 
him over. ‘“Where you come from?”’ 

“Me?” The little green twig went in and out of his teeth with 
each breath. “I just come straight out the morning.” 

She turned and walked away. “I be glad to see you go.” 

He stood in front of her: he had a way of moving without a 
sound, of popping up in places. “I be sorry to see you go, Alberta 
Lacy.” 

She studied him before she answered: tall, not too big or heavy, 
and black (no other blood but his own in him, she thought) . He 


was dressed nice—a leather jacket with fringe on the sleeves, a red 
plaid shirt, and new blue denim pants. ‘‘How you know what I’m 
called?” she asked him politely. 
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He grinned, and his teeth were white and perfect. “I done seen 
it in the fire,” he said. “I done seen it in the fire and I read it 
clear: Alberta Lacy.” 

She frowned. “I don’t see as how I understand.” 

He blew the little green twig out of his mouth. “I might 
could be seeing you again real soon, Alberta Lacy.” Then he 
slipped around the tree like the last trail of night shadow and 
disappeared. 

Alberta stood listening: only the birds and the insects and the 
wind. Then everything got quiet, and the sun was shining white 
all around, and she climbed down the slope to the field. 


A little field—just a strip of cotton tucked in between two 
ridges. Her father and her two biggest brothers had planted it 
with half a morning’s work, and they hadn’t gone back to tend it 
once. They didn’t even seem to remember it: whatever work they 
did was in the older fields closer to home. So Alberta had taken it 
over. Sometimes she brought along the twins: Sidney and Silvia; 
they were seven: young enough for her to order around and big 


enough to be a help. But usually she couldn't find them; they 
were strange ones, gone out of the house for a couple of days at a 


time in summer, sleeping out somewhere, always sticking to- 
gether. They were strange little ones and not worth trouble look- 
ing for. So most times Alberta worked with Maggie Mary Evans, 
who was Josh Evans’s daughter and just about the only girl her 
age she was friendly with. From the field there’d be maybe three 
bales of real early stuff; and they'd split the profit. They worked 
all morning, pulling off the bolls and dropping them in the sacks 
they slung crosswise across their shoulders. They worked very 
slowly, so slowly that at times their hands seemed hardly to move, 
dozing in the heat. When it got to be noon, when they had no 
shadow anymore, they slipped off the sacks, leaving them between 
the furroughs, and turned to the shade to eat their lunch. 

He was waiting for them there, stretched out along the ground 
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with his head propped up on the slender trunk of a little bay tree. 
He winked lazily at Alberta; his eyes were big and shiny black as 
oil. “How you, Miss Alberta Lacy?” 

Alberta looked down at him, crooking her lips. ‘“You got noth- 


ing to do but pester me?” 


“Sure I got something to do, but ain’t nothing nice like this.” 

Alberta looked at him through half closed lids then sat down 
to the lunch. 

“You hungry, Mister?’’ Maggie Mary asked. She had stood 
watching, both hands jammed into the belt of her dress and her 
eyes moving from one to the other with the quickness and the 
color of a sparrow. 

The man rolled over and looked up at her. ‘““Reckon I am.” 

“You can have some of our lunch,” Maggie Mary said. 

Crazy fool, Alberta thought, standing so close with him on the 
ground like that. He must can see all the way up her. And from 
the way he lay there, grinning, he must be enjoying it. 

“That real nice,” he said to Maggie Mary and crawled over on 
his stomach to where the lunch basket was. 

Alberta watched his smooth, black hand reaching into the 
bucket and suddenly she remembered. “How you called?” 

He put a piece of corn bread in his mouth, chewed it briefly, 
and swallowed it with a gulp. “I got three names.” 

“No fooling,” Maggie Mary said and giggled in her hand. “I 
got three names, too.” 

“Stanley Albert Thompson.” 

‘That a good sounding name,” Alberta said. She began to eat 
her lunch quickly, her mouth too full to talk. Stanley Albert was 
staring at her, but she didn’t raise her eyes. Then he began to 
sing, low, pounding time with the flat of his hand against the 
ground. 

Alberta, let you hair hang low 
Alberta, let you hair hang low 


I'll give you more gold than you apron can hold 
If you just let you hair hang low. 
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Alberta got up slowly, not looking at him. “We got work to 
finish.” 

Stanley Albert turned over so that his face was pressed in the 
grass and pine needles. ‘All you get’s the muscles in you arm.” 
‘That right,” Maggie Mary nodded quickly. “That right.” 

‘Maggie Mary,” Alberta said. ‘“‘Iffen you don’t come with me I 
gonna bop you so hard you land in the middle of tomorrow.” 

“Goodbye, Mister Stanley Albert Thompson,” Maggie Mary 
said, but he had fallen asleep. 

By the time they finished work he was gone; there wasn’t even 
a spot in the pine needles and short grass to show where he had 
been. 

“Ain’t that the strangest thing?” Maggie Mary said. 

Alberta picked up the small bucket they carried their lunch in. 
“T reckon not.” 

“Seemed like he was fixing to wait for us.”’ 

“He ain’t fixing to wait for nobody, that kind.” Alberta rubbed 
one hand across her shoulders, sighing slightly. “I got a pain fit to 
kill.” 

Maggie Mary leaned one arm against a tree and looked off 
across the little field, where they had spent the day. “You reckon 
he was in here most all morning watching us?” 

“Maybe.” Alberta began to walk home. Maggie Mary followed 
slowly, her head still turned, watching the field. 

‘He musta spent all morning just watching.” 

‘Nothing hard about doing that, watching us break our back 
out in the sun.” 

Maggie Mary took one long, loping step and came up with Al- 
berta. ‘““You reckon he coming back?” 

Alberta stared full at her, head bent, chewing on her lower 
lip. ‘““Maggie Mary Evans,” she said, “you might could get a 
thought that he might be wanting you and you might could 
get a thought that you be wanting him—” 
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Maggie Mary bent down and brushed the dust off her bare 
feet carefully, not answering. 

“You a plain crazy fool.” Alberta planted both hands on 
her hips and bent her body forward slightly. “A plain crazy 
fool. You wouldn't be forgetting Jay Mastern?” Jay Mastern 
had gone off to Ramsey to work at the mill and never come 
back but left Maggie Mary to have his baby. So one day 
Maggie Mary took her pa’s best mule and put a blanket on 
it for a saddle and rode over to Blue Goose Lake where the 
old woman lived who could tell her what to do. The old 
woman gave her medicine in a beer can: whiskey and calomel 
and other things that were a secret. Maggie Mary took the 
medicine in one gulp, because it tasted so bad, waded way 
out into Blue Goose Lake so that the water came up to her 
neck, then dripping wet got up on the mule and whipped 
him up to a good, fast pace all the way home. The baby had 
come off all right: there wasn’t one. And Maggie Mary nearly 
died. It was something on to three months before she was 
able to do more than walk around, her arms hanging straight 
down and stiff and her black skin overtinged with grey. 

“You wouldn't be forgetting Jay Mastern?”’ 

“Sure,” Maggie Mary said, brushing the dust off her bare 
feet lightly. ‘I clean forgot about him.” 

“Don’t you be having nothing to do with this here Stanley 
Albert Thompson.” 

Maggie Mary began to walk again, slowly, smiling just a 
little bit with one corner of her mouth. ‘Sounds like you 
been thinking about him for yourself.” 


Alberta jammed both hands down in the pockets of her 
dress. “I been thinking nothing of the sort.” 

“Willie’ll kill him.” 

Alberta chewed on one finger. “I reckon he could care for 


himself.” 
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Maggie Mary smiled to herself softly, remembering. “I reckon 
he could; he’s a real fine appearing man.” 

“He was dressed good.” 

“Where you reckon he come from?” Maggie Mary asked. 

Alberta shrugged. ‘He just come walking out the morning 
fog.” 


That was how he came into this country: he appeared one 
day whistling a bird call in the woods in high summer. And 
he stayed on. The very first Saturday night he went down 
to Willie’s and had four fights and won them all. 

Willie’s was an ordinary house made of pine slabs, older 
than most of the other houses, but more solid. There were 
two rooms: a little one where Willie lived (a heavy scrolled 
ironwork bed, a square oak dresser, a chest, a three-footed 
table, and on its cracked marble top a blue painted mandolin 
without strings). And a big room: the cafe. Since anybody 
could remember, the cafe had been there with Willie's father 
or his grandfather, as long as there had been people in these 
parts. And that had been a long while: long before the Civil 
War even, runaways were settling here, knowing they'd be 
safe and hidden in the rough, uneven hills and the pines. 

Willie had made some changes in the five or six years since 
his father died. He painted the counter that was the bar with 
varnish; that had not been a good idea: the whiskey took the 
varnish off in a few weeks. And he painted the walls: bright 
blue. Then he went over them again, shaking his brush so 
that the walls were flecked like a mocking bird’s eggs. But 
Willie used red to fleck—red against blue. And the mirror, 
gilt-edged, and hanging from a thick gold cord: that had 
been Willie’s idea, too. He’d found it one day, lying on the 
shoulder alongside the state highway; it must have fallen from 
a truck somehow. So he took it home. It was cracked in maybe 
two dozen pieces. Anyone who looked into it would see his 
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face split up into a dozen different parts, all separate. But 
Willie hung it right over the shelves where he kept his whiskey 
and set one of the kerosene lamps in front of it so that the 
light should reflect yellow, bright from all the pieces. One 
of them fell out (so that Willie had to glue it back with 
flour and water) the night Stanley Albert had his fourth fight 
which he won like the other three. Not a man in the country 
would stand up like that, because fighting at Willie’s on Saturday 
night is a rough affair with razors, or knives, or bottles. 

Not a man in the country could have matched the way 
Stanley Albert fought that night, his shirt off, and his black 
body shining with sweat, the muscles along his neck and 
shoulders twisting like grass snakes. There wasn’t a finer looking 
man and there wasn’t a better: he proved that. 

The first three fights were real orderly affairs. Everybody 
could see what was coming minutes ahead, and Willie got 
the two of them out in the yard before they got at each other. 
And everybody who was sober enough to walk went out on 
the porch and watched Stanley Albert pound first Ran Carey's 
and then Henry Johnson's head up and down in the dust. 
Alberta sat on the porch (Willie had brought her a chair 
from inside) and watched Stanley Albert roll around the dust 
of the yard and didn’t even blink an eye, not even during 
the third fight when Tim Evans, who was Maggie Mary’s 
brother, pulled a razor. The razor got Stanley Albert all 
down one cheek, but Tim didn’t have any teeth left and one 
side of his face got punched in so that it looked peculiar 
always afterward. Maggie Mary went running down into the 
yard, not bothering with her brother, to press her finger up 


against the little cut across Stanley Albert’s cheek. 
The fourth fight came up so suddenly nobody had time hardly 


to get out of the way: Joe Turner got one arm hooked around 
Stanley Albert’s neck from behind. There wasn’t any reason 
for it, except maybe that Joe was so drunk he didn’t see who 
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he had and that once there’s been a couple of fights there’s 
always more. Stanley Albert swung a bottle over his shoulder 


to break the hold and then nobody could see exactly what 
was happening: they were trying so hard to get clear. Willie 
pulled Alberta over the bar and pushed her down behind 
it and crouched alongside her grinning, “That some fighter.” 
And when it was all over they stood up again; first thing 
they saw was Joe Turner down on the floor and Stanley Albert 
leaning on a chair with Maggie dabbing at a cut on his hand 
with the edge of her petticoat. 

He got a reputation from that Saturday night, and everybody 
was polite to him, and he could have had just about any of 
the girls he wanted. But he didn’t seem to want them; at 
least he never took to coming to the houses to see them or to 
taking them home from Willie’s. Maggie Mary Evans swore 
up and down that he had got her one day when she was 
fishing in Scanos River, but nobody paid her much attention. 
She liked to make up stories that way. 

He had a little house in a valley to the east. Some boys 
who had gone out to shoot a cow for Christmas meat said 
they saw it. But they didn’t go close even if there was three 
of them with a shotgun while Stanley Albert only carried a 
razor. Usually people only saw him on Saturday nights, and 
after a while they got used to him, though none of the men 
ever got to be friendly with him. There wasn’t any mistaking 
the way the girls watched him. But after four or five Saturdays, 
by the time the summer was over, everybody expected him 
and waited for him, the way you'd wait for a storm to come 
or a freeze: not liking it, but not being able to do anything 
either. That’s the way it went along: he’d buy his food for 
the coming week at Luther’s Store, and then he’d come next 
door to Willie's. 

He never stood up at the counter that was the bar. He’d 
take his glass and walk over to a table, and sit down, and 
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pull out a little bottle from his pocket, and add white lightning 
to the whiskey. There wasn’t anything could insult Willie 
more. He made the whiskey and it was the best stuff in the 
county. He even had some customers drive clear out from 
Montgomery to buy some of his corn, and being good stuff 
there wasn’t any call to add anything: it had enough kick of 
its own; raw and stinging to the throat. It was good stuff; 
nobody added anything to it—except Stanley Albert Thompson, 
while Willie looked at him and said things under his breath. 
But nothing ever came of it, because everybody remembered 
how good a job Stanley Albert had done the first night he came. 

Stanley Albert always had money, enough of it to pay for 
the groceries and all the whiskey he wanted. There was always 
the sound of silver jingling in his trouser pocket. Everybody 
could hear that. Once when Willie was standing behind the 
bar, shuffling a pack of cards with a wide fancy twirl—just 
for amusement—Stanley Albert, who had had a couple of drinks 
and was feeling especially good, got up and pulled a handful 
of coins out of his pocket. He began to shuffle them through 
the air, the way Willie had done with the cards. Stanley 
Albert’s black hands flipped the coins back and forth, faster 


and faster, until there was a solid silver ring, 


hanging and 
shining in the air. Then Stanley Albert let one of his hands 
drop to his side and the silver ring poured back into the other 
hand and disappeared with a little clinking sound. And he 
dropped the money into his pocket with a short quick laugh. 

That was the way Stanley Albert used his money: he had 
fun with it. Only thing, one night when Stanley Albert had 
had maybe a bit too much and sat dozing at his table, Morris 


Henry slipped a hand into the pocket. He wouldn't have ever 


dared to do that if Stanley Albert hadn’t been dozing, leaning 


>? 


back in his chair, the bottle of white lightning empty in one 
hand. And Morris Henry slipped his little hand in the pocket 
and felt all around carefully. Then he turned his head slowly 
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in a circle, looking at everybody in the room. He was a little 
black monkey negro and his eyes were shiny and flat as mirrors. 
He slipped his hand back and scurried out into yard and 
hid in the blackberry bushes. He wouldn’t move until morning 
came; he just sat there, chewing on his little black fingers 
with his wide flaring yellow teeth. Anybody who wanted to 
know what was happening had to go out there and ask him. 
And ever afterwards Morris Henry swore that there hadn't 
been anything at all in Stanley Albert Thompson's pocket. 
But then everybody knew Morris Henry was crazy because 
just a few minutes later when Stanley Albert woke up and 
walked across to the bar, the change jingled in the pocket and 
he laid five quarters on the counter. And the money was good 
enough because Willie bounced it on the counter and it gave 
the clear ring of new silver. 

Stanley Albert had money all right and he spent it; there 
wasn’t anything short about him. He'd buy drinks for anybody 
who'd come over to his table: the only ones who came were 
the girls. And he didn’t seem to care how much they drank. 
He'd just sit there, leaning way back in his chair, grinning, 
his teeth white and big behind his black lips, and matching 
them drink for drink, and every now and then running his 
eye up and down their length just to let them know he was 


appreciating their figures. Most often it was Maggie Mary 


who would be sitting there, warning all the other girls away 
with a little slanting of her eyes, when they got near. And 
sometimes he'd sing a song: a song about whiskey that would 
make everyone forget they didn’t like him and laugh; or a 
song about poor boys who were going to be hanged in the 
morning. He had a good voice, strong and clear, and he 
pounded time with the flat of his hand on the table. And 
he’d always be looking at Alberta when he was singing until 
she’d get up, holding her head high and stiff, and march over 
to where Willie was and take hold of his arm real sweet and 
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smile at him. And Willie would give Stanley Albert a quick 
mean look and then pour her a drink of his best whiskey. 

Stanley Albert had a watch, a big heavy gold one, round 
almost as a tomato, that would strike the hours. (That was 
how you could tell he was around sometimes—hearing his watch 
strike.) It was attached to a broad black ribbon and some- 
time he held it up, let it swing before the eyes of whatever 
girl it happened to be at the time, let it swing slowly back 
and forth, up and down, so that her head moved with it. He 
had a ring too, on his right little finger: a white colored band 
with a stone big as a chip of second coal and dark green. And 
when he fought, the first time he came into Willie's, the ring 
cut the same as a razor in his hand: it was maybe a little more 
messy, because its edges were jagged. 

Those were two things—the watch and the ring—that must 
have cost more than all the money around here in a year. 
That was why all the women liked him so; they kept thinking 
of the nice things he could give them if he got interested. 
And that was why the men hated him. Things can go as smooth 
as glass if everybody's got about the same things and the 
same amount of money knocking around in a jean pocket on 
Saturday night. But when they don't, things begin happening. 
It would have been simpler maybe if they could have fought 
Stanley Albert Thompson, but there wasn’t any man keen to 
fight him. That was how they started fighting each other. A 
feud that nobody'd paid any mind to for eight or ten years, 
started up again. 

It began one Sunday morning along toward dawn when 
everyone was feeling tired and leaving Willie’s. Stanley Albert 
had gone out first and was sitting aside the porch railing. Jim 


Mastern was standing on the lowest step not moving, just 


staring across the fields, not being able to see anything in 
the dark, except maybe the bright colored patterns the whiskey 
set shooting starwise before his eyes. And Randall Stevens was 
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standing in the doorway, looking down at his own foot, which 
he kept moving in a little circle around and around on the 
floor boards. And Stanley Albert was looking hard at him. 
Randall Stevens didn’t lift his head; he just had his razor 
out and was across the porch in one minute, bringing down 
his arm in a sweeping motion to get at Jim Mastern’s neck. 
But he was too drunk to aim very straight and he missed: but 
he did cut the ear away so that it fell on the steps. Jim Mastern 
was off like a bat in the daylight, running fast, crashing into 
things, holding one hand to the side of his head. And Randall 
Stevens folded up the razor and slipped it back in his pocket 
and walked off slowly, his head bent over, as if he was sleepy. 
There wasn’t any more sense to it than that; but it started 
the feud again. 

Stanley Albert swung his legs over the railing and stretched 
himself and yawned. Nobody noticed except Alberta, they 
were so busy listening to the way Jim Mastern was screaming 
and running across the fields, and watching Randall Stevens 
march off, solemnly, like a priest. 

And the next night Randall Stevens tumbled down the steps 
of his cabin with his head full of scatter shot. It was a Monday 
night in November. His mother came out to see and stepped 


square on him and his blood spattered on the hoar frost. 
Randall Stevens had six brothers, and the next night they rode 
their lanky burred horses five miles south and tried to set 
fire to the Mastern house. That was the beginning: the fighting 
kept up, off and on, all through the winter. The sheriff from 
Gloverston came down to investigate. He came driving down 


the road in the new shiny white state police patrol car—the 
only one in the county—stopped in Willie’s Cafe for a drink 
and went back, taking two gallons of home brew with him. 
That wasn’t exactly right, maybe, seeing that he had taken 
an oath to uphold the law; but he couldn’t have done much, 
except get killed. And that was certain. 

The Stevens and their friends took to coming to Willie’s 
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on Friday nights; the Masterns kept on coming on Saturday. 
That just made two nights Willie had to keep the place open 
and the lamps filled with kerosene; the crowd was smaller; shot- 
guns were leaning against the wall. 


That's the way it went all winter. Everybody got on one 


side or the other—everybody except Stanley Albert Thompson. 


They both wanted him: they had seen what he could do in a 
fight. But Stanley Albert took to coming a night all by himself: 
Sunday night, and Willie had to light all the lamps for just 
him and stand behind the counter and watch him sit at the 
table adding lightning to the whiskey. 

Once along toward the end of February when Cy Mastern 
was killed and the roof of his house started burning with pine 
knots tossed from the ground, Stanley Albert was standing 
just on the rim of the light, watching. He helped the Masterns 
carry water, but Ed Stevens, who was hiding up in top of a 
pine to watch, swore that the water was like kerosene in his hands. 
Wherever he'd toss a bucket full, the fire would shoot up, 
brighter and hotter than before. 

By March the frosts stopped, and there weren't any more 
cold winds. The farmers came out every noon, solemnly, and 
laid their hands on the bare ground to see if it was time to 
put in their earliest corn and potatoes. But the ground stayed 
cold a long time that year so that there wasn’t any plowing 
until near May. All during that time from March till May 
there wasn’t anything doing; that was the worst time for the fight- 
ing. In the winter your hand shakes so with the cold that you 
aren't much good with a gun or a knife. But by March the 
air is warmer and you don’t have any work to get you tired 
so you spend all the time thinking. 

That spring things got bad. There wasn’t a crowd anymore 
at Willie’s though he kept the place open and the lights on 
for the three nights of the weekend. Neither the Stevens nor 
the Masterns would come; they were too easy targets in a 


house with wall lamps burning. And on Sunday night the only 
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person who ever came was Stanley Albert Thompson. He'd 
sit and drink his whiskey and lightning and maybe sing a song 
or two for the girls who came over to see him. By the end of 
April that was changed too. He finally got himself the girl 
he wanted; the one he’d been waiting around nearly all winter 
for. And his courting was like this: 

Thomas Henry Lacy and his sons, Luke and Tom, had gone 
for a walk, spoiling for a fight. They hadn’t seen anything 
all evening, just some of the cows that had gone wild and 
went crashing away through the blueberry bushes. Alberta had 
taken herself along with them, since she was nearly as good 
as a man in a fight. They had been on the move all night but 
keeping in the range of a couple of miles and on the one side 
of the Scanos River. They were for Stevens and there was no 
telling what sort of affair the Masterns had rigged up on their 
ground. They rested for a while on the bluff of the river. Tom 
had some bread in his pocket and they ate it there, wondering 
if there was anybody in the laurels across the river just waiting 
for them to show themselves. Then they walked on again, not 
saying very much, seeing nothing but the moon flat against 
the sky and its light shiny on the heavy dew. 

Alberta didn’t particularly care when they left her behind. 
She turned her head to listen to the plaintive gargling call 
of a night quail and when she looked again her father and the 
boys were gone. She knew where she was: on the second ridge 
away from home. There was just the big high ridge there to 
the left. The house was maybe twenty minutes away, but a 
hard walk, and Alberta was tired. She’d been washing all day, 
trying to make the clear brook water carry off the dirt and 
grease from the clothes, her mother standing behind her, yelling 
at each spot that remained: her light face black almost as her 
husband’s with temper, and her grey fuzzy hair tied into knots 
like a pickaninny’s. The boys had spent the whole day dozing in 
the shed, while they put a new shoe on the mule. 

Alberta listened carefully; there was nothing but night noises; 
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her father and the boys would be halfway home by now, 
scrambling down the rainwashed sides of the ridge. For a 
moment she considered following them. “Ain't no raving rush, 
girl,” she told herself aloud. The night was cool but there 
wasn't any wind. With her bare feet she felt the dry pine needles, 
then sat down on them, propping her back against a tree. She 
slipped the razor from the cord around her neck and held it 
open loosely in the palm of her hand; then she fell asleep. 
She woke when the singing started, opening her eyes but 
not moving. The moon was right overhead, shining down so 
that the trunks of the pines stuck straight up out of the white 


shiny ground. There wasn’t a man could hide behind a pine, 


yet she didn’t see him. Only the singing going round and 
round her. 

Alberta, what’s on you mind 

Alberta, why you treat me so unkind 

You keep me worried; you keep me blue 

All the time 

Alberta, why you treat me so unkind. 


She pushed herself up to a sitting position, still looking 
straight ahead, not following the song around and around. 
She let the hand that held the razor fall in her lap, so that 
the moon struck on the blade. 


Alberta, why you treat me so unkind. 


Nothing grows under pines, not much grass even, not any 
bushes big enough to hide a man. Only pine trees, like black 
matches stuck in the moonlight. Black like matches, and thin 
like matches. There wasn’t a man could hide behind a pine 
under a bright moon. There wasn't a man could pass a bright 


open space and not be seen. 


Alberta, let you hair hang low 
Alberta, let you hair hang low 
I'll give you more gold 

Than you apron can hold 
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“That ain’t a very nice song,” she said. 
I'll give you more gold 
Than you apron can hold 
She lifted her right hand and turned the razor’s edge slowly 
in the light. “I got silver of my own right here,” she said. 
“That enough for me.” 
The song went round in a circle, round and round, weaving 
in and out of the pines, passing invisible across the open moon- 


filled spaces. 
Alberta, let you hair hang low 
I'll give you more gold 
Than you apron can hold 
If you just let you hair hang low. 
There wasn’t a man alive could do that. Go round and round. 


Alberta, why you treat me so unkind. 


Round and round, in and out the thin black trees. Alberta 
stood up, following the sound, turning on her heel. 


You keep me worried, you keep me blue 
All the time. 


“I plain confused,” she said. “I don’t reckon I understand.” 


I'll give you more gold 
Than you apron can hold 


“I ain’t got no apron,” she said. 


Alberta, let you hair hang low 
Just let you hair hang low. 


The song stopped and Stanley Albert Thompson came right 
out of a patch of bright moon ground, where there were only 
brown pine needles. 

Alberta forgot she was tired; the moonspotted ground rolled 
past her feet like the moon in the sky—effortless. She recognized 
the country they passed through: Blue Goose Lake, Scanos 
River, and the steeper rough ground of the north part of the 
country, toward the Tennessee border. It was a far piece to 
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walk and she wondered at the lightness of her feet. By moonset 
they had got there—the cabin that the boys had seen one day 
while they were hunting cows. She hesitated a little then, 
not afraid, not reluctant, but just not sure how to go on. 
Stanley Albert Thompson had been holding her hand all 
evening; he still held it. Right at the beginning when he had 
first taken her along with him, she’d shook her head, no, 
she could walk; no man needed to lead her. But he'd grinned 
at her, and shook his head, imitating her gesture, so that the 


moon sparkled on his black curly hair, and his black broad 


forehead, and he took her hand and led her so that the miles 
seemed nothing and the hours like smooth water. 

He showed her the cabin, from the outside first: mustard 
color, trimmed with white, like the cabins the railroad company 
builds. One room with high peaked roof. 

‘A real fine house,” she said. “A real fine house. You work 
for the railroad?” 

“No.” 

He took her inside. “You light with candles,” she said. 

“I ain’t ever been able to stand the smell of lamps,” he said. 

‘But it’s a real nice house. I might could learn to like it.” 

“No might could about it.’ He smoothed the cloth on the 
table with his fingers. “You going to like it.” 

She bent her head and looked at him through her eyelashes. 
‘Now I don’t rightly know. Seems as how I don’t know you.” 

“Sure you do,” he said. “I’m standing right here.” 

“Seems as how I don’t know nothing. You might could 
have a dozen girls all over this here state.” 

“I reckon there’s a dozen,” he said. 

She glared at him, hands on hips. “You old fool jackass,” 
she said. ‘I reckon you can just keep everything.” 

He jammed his hands into the back pockets of his denim 
pants and bent backward staring at the ceiling. 

“Ain't you gonna try to stop me?” 

“Nuh-uh.” 
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She leaned against the door jamb and twisted her neck to 
look at him. “Ain’t you sorry I going?” 

“Sure.” He was still staring upward at the ceiling with its 
four crossed beams. “Sure, I real sorry.” 

“I don’t see as how I could stay though.” 

“Sure you could.” He did not look at her. 

“I don’t see as how. You ain’t give me none of the things 
you said.” 

“You a driving woman,” he said and grinned, his mouth 


wide and white in the dark of his face. 

Then he sat down at the table. There were five candles 
there, stuck in bottles, but only one was lighted, the one in 
the center. Wax had run all down the side of the candle and 
down the bottle in little round blobs, nubby like gravel. He 
picked one off, dirty white between his black fingers. He rolled 


it slowly between his flat palms, back and forth. Then he flipped 
it toward Alberta. It flashed silvery through the circle of 
lamplight and thudded against her skirt. She bent forward 
to pick it up: a coin, new silver. As she bent there, another 
one struck her shoulder, and another. Stanley Albert Thompson 
sat at the table, grinning and tossing the coins to her, until 
she had filled both pockets of her dress. 

He pushed the candle away from him. “You all right, I 
reckon, now.” 

She held one coin in her hands, turning it over and over. 
“That ain't what you promised. I remember how you came 


and sang: 
I give you more gold 
Than you apron can hold.” 


“Sure,” he said and lifted a single eyebrow, very high. “I 
can do that all right, iffen you want it. I reckon I can do that.” 
She stood for a moment studying him. And Stanley Albert 
Thompson, from where he still sat at the table, curled up 


one corner of his mouth. 
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And very slowly Alberta began to smile. “I might could 
like it here,” she said. “If you was real nice.” 

He got up then and rubbed her cheek very gently with his 
first finger. ‘I might could do that,” he said. “I don’t reckon 
it would be too heavy a thing to do.” 

The candle was on the table to one side. It caught the 
brightness of Alberta’s eyes as she stood smiling at Stanley 
Albert Thompson. The steady yellow light threw her shadow 
over his body, a dark shadow that reached to his chin. His 
own shadow was on the wall behind. She glanced at it over 
his shoulder and giggled. “You better do something about 
your shadow there, Mr. Thompson. That there is a ugly shadow, 
sure.’ 

He turned his head and glanced at it briefly. ‘““Reckon so,” 
he said. 

It was an ugly shadow, sure. Alberta looked at Stanley Albert 


Thompson and shook her head. “I can’t hardly believe it,” 


she said. ‘You a right pretty man.” 

He grinned at her and shook himself so that the shadow 
on the wall spun around in a wild turn. 

“I don’t reckon you can do anything about it?” 

“No,” he said briefly. “I can’t go changing my shadow.” 
He hunched his back so that the figure on the wall seemed 
to jump up and down in anger. 

She stepped over to him, putting her hands behind her, 
leaning backward to see his face. “If he don’t do any more 
than dance on a wall, I ain’t complaining.” 

Stanley Albert stood looking down at her, looking down the 
length of his face at her, and rocking slowly back and forth on his 
heels. “No,” he said. “He ain’t gonna do more than wiggle 
around the wall sometimes. But you can bet I am.” 

The coins weighed down the pockets of her dress, and his 
hands were warm against her skin. “I reckon I'm satisfied,” 


she said. 
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That was the way it began. That was the courting. The 
woman was young and attractive and strong. The man could 
give her whatever she wanted. There were other courtings 
like that in this country. Every season there were courtings 
like that. 

People would see them around sometimes; or sometimes 
they'd only hear them when they were still far off. Sometimes 
it would be Stanley Albert Thompson singing: 

Alberta, let you hair hang low 
Alberta, let you hair hang low 

I'll give you more gold 

Than you apron can hold 

If you just let you hair hang low. 


He had a strong voice. It could carry far in a quiet day or 
night. And if any of the people heard it, they’d turn and 
look at each other and nod their heads toward it, not saying 
anything, but just being sure that everyone was listening. 
And whenever Willie heard it, he’d close his eyes for a minute, 
seeing Alberta; and then he'd rub his hands all over his little 
black kinky head and whistle: “Euuuu,” which meant that 
he was very, very sorry she had left him. 

And sometimes all you could hear of them would be the 


chiming of Stanley Albert’s watch every quarter hour. One 


night that August, when the moon was heavy and hot and low, 
Maggie Mary was out walking with Jack Belden. She heard the 
clear high chime and remembered the nights at Willie’s and 
the dangling gold watch. And she turned to Jack Belden, 
who had just got her comfortable in one arm, and jammed 
her fingers in his eyes and ran off after the sound. She didn’t 
find them; and it wouldn’t have much mattered if she had. 
Stanley Albert was much too gone on Alberta to notice any 
other woman in more than a passing appraising way. 

And sometimes people would come on them walking alone, 
arms around each other's waists; or sitting in a shady spot 
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during the day’s heat, his head on her lap and both of them 
dozing and smiling a little. And everybody who saw them 
would turn around and get out of there fast; but neither of 
them turned a head or looked up: there might not have been 
anyone there. 

And then every night they'd go down to Willie’s. The first 
night they came—it was on a Thursday—the place was closed 
up tight. There wasn’t ever anybody came on Thursday. 
Stanley Albert went around back to where Willie lived and 
pounded on the door and when Willie didn’t answer, he went 
around to the front again where Alberta was waiting on the 
steps and kicked in the front panel of the wood door. Willie 
came scuttling out, his eyes round and bewildered like a 
suckling’s and saw them sitting at one of the tables drinking 
his home brew, only first putting lightning into it. After 
that they came every night, just them. It was all most people 
could do to afford a drink on Saturday or the weekend, but 
some of them would walk over to Willie’s just to look at 
Stanley Albert and Alberta sitting there. They'd stand at the 
windows and look in, sweating in the hot summer nights and 
looking. Maybe a few of them would still be there waiting 
when Stanley and Alberta got ready to go, along towards 
morning. 

That's what they did every single night of the year or so 
they were together. If they fell asleep, Willie would just have 
to stand waiting. They'd go out with their arms around each 
other’s waists, staggering some, but not falling. And an hour 
or so later, people who were going out before dawn to get 
a little work done in the cool would see them clear over on 
the other side of the county, at Goose Lake, maybe, a good 
three hours walk for a man cold sober. Willie had his own 
version of how they got around. They just picked up their 
feet, he said, and went sliding off down the winds. Once, he 
said, when they were sitting over on the bench against the 
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wall, Stanley Albert flat on it with his head on her lap, when 
the whiskey made the man in him come up sudden, so he 
couldn’t wait, they went straight out the window, up the air, 
like a whistle sound. Willie had the broken glass to show the 
next morning, if you wanted to believe him. 

Willie hated them, the two of them, maybe because they 
broke his glass, maybe because they made him stay up late 
every single night of the week, so that he had to hold his 
eyes open with his fingers, and watch them pour lightning 
into his very best whiskey, maybe because he had wanted 
Alberta mighty bad himself. He’d been giving her presents— 
bottles of his best stuff—but he just couldn’t match Stanley 
Albert. Those are three reasons; maybe he had others. And 
Maggie Mary hated them; and she had only one reason. 

Once Pete Stokes shot at Stanley Albert Thompson. He 
hadn't wanted to: he was scared like everybody else. But 
Maggie Mary Evans talked him into it. She was a fine looking 
girl: she could do things like that. He hid behind the privy 
and got a perfect bead on Stanley Albert as he came out the 
door. The bullet just knocked off a piece of Willie’s door 
frame. When Pete saw what happened he dropped the gun 
and began to run, jumping the rail fence and crashing face 
first through the thick heavy berry bushes. Stanley Albert 
pursed his lips together and rubbed his hands on his chin, 
slow, like he was deciding what to do. Then he jumped down 
from the porch and went after Pete. He ran through the 
blackberries too: only with him it did not seem difficult: none 
of the crackling and crashing and waving arms. Stanley Albert 
just put his head down and moved his legs and the sprays 
of the bushes, some of them thick as a rooster’s spur, seemed 
to pull back and make way. Nobody saw the fight: the brave 
ones were too drunk to travel fast; and the sober ones didn’t 
want to mix with a man like Stanley Albert, drunk and mad. 
Alberta, she just ran her hand across her mouth and then 
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wiped it along the side of her green satin dress, yawning like 
she was tired. She stood listening for a while, her head cocked 
a little, though there wasn’t anything to hear, then walked off, 
pulling down the dress across her hips. And the next night 
she and Stanley Albert were back at Willie’s and Pete never 
did turn up again. Willie used to swear that he ended up in 
the Scanos River and that if the water wasn’t so yellow muddy, 
that you could see to the bottom, you would see Pete lying 
there, along with all the others Stanley Albert killed. 

At the last it was Willie who got the idea. For a week, 
carefully, he put aside the coins Stanley Albert gave him. 
There were a lot of them, all new silver, because Stanley 
Albert always paid in silver. Then one morning very early, 
just after Stanley Albert and Alberta left, Willie melted the 
coins down, and using the molds he kept for his old outsized 
pistol, he cast four bullets. 

He made a special little shelf for the pistol under the 
counter so that it would be near at hand. And he waited all 
evening, sometimes touching the heavy black handle with the 
tips of his fingers; and he waited, hoping that Stanley Albert 
would drink enough to pass out. But of course nothing like 


that happened. So Willie poured himself three or four fingers 


of his best stuff and swallowed it fast as his throat would 
stand, then he blinked his little eyes fast for a second or so 
to clear his vision, and he reached for the gun. He got two 
shots over the bar, two good ones: the whole front of Stanley 
Albert’s plaid shirt folded together and sank in, after the 
silver bullets went through. He got up, holding the table 
edge, unsteady, bending over, looking much smaller, his black 
skin grey-filmed and dull. His eyes were larger: they reached 
almost across his face—and they weren't dark anymore; they 
were silver, two polished pieces of silver. Willie was afraid 
to fire again; the pistol shook where he held it in his two 
hands. 
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Then Stanley Albert walked out, not unsteady anymore, 
but bent over the hole in his chest, walked out slowly with 
his eyes shining like flat metal, Alberta a few steps behind. 
They passed right in front of Willie, who still hadn’t moved; 
his face was stiff with fear. Quietly, smoothly, in a single motion, 
almost without interrupting her step, Alberta picked up a 
bottle (the same one from which he had poured his drink 
moments before) and swung it against Willie’s head. He slipped 
down in a quiet little heap, his legs folded under him, his 
black kinky head on top. But his idea had worked: over by 
Stanley Albert’s chair there was a black pool of blood. 


All that was maybe eight or ten years ago. People don’t 
see them anymore: Stanley and Alberta. They don’t think 
much about them, except when something goes wrong—like 
weevils getting in the cotton, or Willie’s burning down and 
Willie inside it—then they begin to think that those two had 
a hand in it. Brad Tedrow swore that he had seen Stanley 
Albert that night, just for a second, standing on the edge of 
the circle of light, with a burning faggot in his hand. And the 
next morning, Brad went back to look, knowing that your 
eyes play tricks at night in firelight; he went back to look for 
footprints or some sign. All he found was a burnt-out stick 


of pine wood that anybody could have dropped. 

And kids sometimes think they hear the jingle of silver 
in Stanley Albert’s pocket, or the sound of his watch. And 
when women talk—when there’s been a miscarriage or a still- 


birth—they remember and whisper together. 

And they all wonder if that’s not the sort of work they do, 
the two of them. Maybe so; maybe not. The people themselves 
are not too sure. They don't see them around anymore. 





Edwin Honig 


THE IDEAL IN SYMBOLIC 
FICTIONS 


“There is the world dimensional for those untwisted by 
the love of things irreconcilable. .. .” 
HART CRANF, from For the Marriage of Helen and Faustus 


ITERARY ALLEGORY Seldom exists as a pure type. One 
reason for this is that allegory, in the aggregate of its ex- 
amples from Dante to Kafka, is both the visitation which 
certain fixed ideas have enforced upon it and the various literary 
forms that have been adapted to its use. In fact, what one learns 
to recognize as generic to it—its moral tone, its modes of identifi- 
cation, its peculiar fictional method—may often be found in 
works usually called epic, satire, or pastoral. Like these, allegory 
employs tropes as the basic unit of fictional extension. But the 
common ground goes much further in that allegory, epic, satire 
and pastoral all depict a social bias, a confirmed attitude toward 
particular verities of the time in which they are created. The 
sense of a dominant ideal common to them all seems more de- 
termining than any fixed literary prescription or the demands 
inherent in the use of a particular form. Although one may trace 
the descent of obscenity in the Italian renaissance pastoral from 
the Orphic original, or the heroic proportions of Milton’s Satan 
from the gods in Homer, in neither case will the results account 
for a particular quality as typically pastoral or epical. For the 
quality in the latter-day work is not simply the effect of re-em- 
bodying some categorical idea belonging to pastoral or epic origi- 
nally. It is more distinctly the personally valued projection of a 
writer, keenly aware of his own times, creating the authority by 
which his work is to be judged. It is apparently in this way that 
types change, as well as the manner in which men come to think 


of them. 
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Ideally every literary work conforms (even without help from 


the procrustean critic) with some method of procedure common 


to one type or another. But aside from considerations of literary 
form, it is not a question of how well writers have consciously or 
unconsciously availed themselves of the types; rather, what one 
can detect are the principles they have departed from, which ones 
they have given new meaning to, what patterns they have re- 
established from among those that are found to be common to 
the type. W. P. Ker, in relating the epic to the customs of the 
Homeric age, points up the degree of social freedom underlying 
the association of the hero and other characters: 

The art and pursuits of a gentleman in the heroic age are different 
from those of the churl, but not so different as to keep them in dif- 
ferent spheres. There is a community of prosaic interests. The great 
man is a good judge of cattle; he sails his own ship. A gentleman ad- 
venturer aboard his own ship, following out his own ideas, carrying 
his men with him by his own power of mind and temper, and not by 
means of any naval discipline to which he as well as they must be 
subordinate; surpassing his men in skill, knowledge, and ambition, 
but taking part with them and allowing them to take part in the en- 
terprise, is a good representation of the heroic age.1 


In elucidating the nature of the epic’s subject matter, this state- 
ment goes a good way toward describing the situation of Ulysses. 
By implication it also describes the situation of Captain Ahab, 
the heroic adventurer of a much later age. But if Homer’s as well 
as Melville's age are called heroic, it can only be to define further 
and separately the differences which make Ahab so peculiarly in- 
congruous an epic hero when placed beside Ulysses. Ahab's par- 
ticular urgencies are recognizable first in the context of his time 
—as an American whaling captain during a period when whaling 
was one of the country’s principal industries. Then we may esti- 
mate how his actions are transformed by and in turn transcend 
such urgencies to fit into the heroism of any age as far back as 
Homer's. 


* Epic and Romance (London: Macmillan & Co., 1922), p. 7. 
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A discussion of the epic in its social function may help to de- 
termine certain characteristics of the hero discoverable in other 
types of fiction as well. In such a way the following observations 


by Kenneth Burke cut across historic causes and present a valid 


portrait of the hero as a recurrent process of cultural identifica- 


tion: 


The epic is designed, then, under primitive conditions to make men 
‘at home in’ those conditions. It ‘accepts’ the rigors of war (the basis 
of the tribe’s success) by magnifying the role of the war-like hero. 
Such magnification serves two purposes: It lends dignity to the neces- 
sities of existence, ‘advertising’ courage and individual sacrifice for 
group advantage—and it enables the humble man to share the worth 
of the hero by process of ‘identification.’ The hero, real or legendary, 
thus risks himself and dies that others may be vicariously heroic (a 
variant of the symbolic cluster in Christianity whereby the victim of 
original sin could share vicariously in the perfection of Christ by his 
membership in the Church, the corpus Christi). The social value of 
such a pattern resides in its ability to make humility and self-glorifica- 
tion work together: the sense of one’s limitations (in comparison 
with the mighty figure of the legend) provides one with a realistic at- 
titude for gauging his personal resources, while his vicarious kinship 
with the figure gives him the distinction necessary for the needs of 
self justification.? 

The heroic legend is saying in effect, as Goethe said to Schopenhauer: 
‘We can only get from life what we put into it,’ and if we are greedy 
we had better put in a great deal. Since the epic heroes mediate be- 
tween men and gods, having the qualities of both, their divinity is 
generally ‘humanized’ (being given, as James would say, ‘cash value’) 
by the presence of a flaw, as the one vulnerable spot on Siegfried or 
Achilles, or Christ’s predestination for the cross. The process of iden- 
tification thus becomes more accessible, and incidentally dignifies any 
sense of persecution that may possess the individual, who may also 
feel himself marked for disaster. This sense of a flaw serves happily to 
promote an openness to realistic admonition—the invitation to seek 
the flaw in oneself promotes in the end the attitude of resignation 
(which, when backed by well-rounded symbolic structure, is nothing 
other than the inventory of one’s personal limits).* 


* Attitudes Toward History (New York: New Republic, 1936) , I, 44. 
* Ibid., pp. 45-46. 
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Both statements indicate how the epic hero, like the allegorical, 
unavoidably calls forth didactic responses in the reader. They 
also formulate the degree to which widely different heroes like 
Bunyan’s Christian and Kafka’s K. may elicit from readers in 
their own times fairly similar responses out of the same need to 
“identify” and “accept” and be accepted by the prevalent incar- 
nation of authority. It is this quality in the hero, to call forth 
such responses, that makes him archetypal. 


IN THE Categories of criticism, satire—which like allegory per- 
sists as a rhetorical mode, and like epic has occasionally appeared 
as a full-fledged literary form—seems to be opposed to allegory 
and epic just as its counterpart, comedy, is traditionally opposed 
to tragedy. Yet it may easily be shown how much satire shares 
with allegory through the operation of irony and analogy in de- 
termining the identities of a fiction, so that in the best of Swift 
and Kafka it is impossible to distinguish neatly between the two 
types. In dethroning the epic hero and attacking the combative 
values of the society which modeled him, satire announces itself 
as heretical and iconoclastic. Yet it is principally conservative, 
bound by its bias to resurrect an authority from which society 
is pulling away, or to define ideals to which men are in need of 
being converted. The magnification of virtues in the epic hero 
turns into the magnification of defects in all forms of heroism. 
But the undercover means by which fictional distortion and con- 


version (the chief tropic modes of satire) are effected become in 


Swift and Kafka the means by which something of the authority 
of heroic times, a forgotten Golden Age, are silently reinvoked. 
The method of such transvaluation may be surveyed briefly as it 
occurs in the works of these two satirists. 

What is ordinarily called caricature—the artificial enlargement 
of physical defects in an individual—does not correspond to the 
kind of distortion practiced by Swift or Kafka. For one thing, 
their distortions are far from being funny; for another, they are 


elaborate constructions on common defects observable in all 
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men. But we do not realize how common they are (or even, per- 
haps, that they exist) until we have learned to scrutinize and 
evaluate them realistically, without the self-compromising vani- 
ties of pious illusions. The moral is simply another name for all 
physical limitations in our perceptions. Shifts in perception with 
corresponding physical conversions and shifts in judgment are 
what Swift is reporting as basic to the human condition. Thus the 
deformities Gulliver unavoidably beholds in the skin blemishes 
and body odors of the Brobdingnagians are the result of magni- 
fied sense perception. The illusion of well-proportioned beauty 
in the Lilliputians derives from a similar abnormality in physical 
perception—we might call it micrification. So the beguiling illu- 
sion in Lilliput is soon transformed into an offensive reality in 
Brobdingnag. Yet while the realization is still tolerable in regard 
to the Brobdingnagians because they are in all ways comparable 
to humanity elsewhere, the abhorrent animality of the Yahoos, 
especially as contrasted with the reasonableness of the Houyhn- 
hnms, is permanently debilitating to a sensibility which can 
never again be reconciled to normal humanity. Thus the voyages 
of Gulliver are in some sense a cumulative experience in the 
realization that deformity is the normal condition of man. And 
the outward physical deformity emphasizes, through discourses 
with the natives of the kingdoms Gulliver visits, a still greater 
moral deformity in them and in himself. If it is true that only 
through the shifting reports of the senses does the great gap be- 
tween illusion and reality, instinct and reason, pride and humili- 
ty, become understandable, it is also true that this is the gap into 
which one falls nevertheless. Gulliver's isolation in his decline 
reflects the fallen condition of all mankind. 

In Kafka the distortion in the world of reality corresponds al- 
most biologically to the rhythm of the hero’s shifting relation- 
ship to it. Periods of intense magnification, clairvoyant percep- 
tions, when the whole is seen steadily and frighteningly in four 


dimensions, alternate with periods of sluggish, will-less myopia 


when objects are lost in a haze too opaque to be understood, so 
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that only the throbbing of a vein in his neck assures the hero he 
is still alive. The hero’s problem is not the search for redemption 
but the search for the name and order of some living identity in 
reality. Almost all of Kafka’s human heroes appear on the scene 
after the experience of an indescribable loss or catastrophe: after 
the end of a golden age, some surrender to darkness, the loss of 
childhood, a friend or a good job. They arrive wide-eyed with 
amazement, seeking to telescope rationality and will, to concen- 
trate effort and hope in a single task which they feel must rein- 
state them in the fallen world that is now the real world. This 
world, which they have lost so much time in entering, is somehow 
committed to receive and award them with a place in its hier- 
archy, or with some excuse for existing outside its hierarchy. But 
here the identification of objects and persons and all basic human 
relationships—so necessary to be understood before anything 
can be done—is always shifting; it therefore impels new loyalties 
and strategies which inevitably lead away from the main purpose. 
At some point they discover that they have merely been engaged 
like retarded children in the first stages of a process which others 
have passed through long before. Any sense of meaningful prog- 
ress can hardly exist except in the illusion that a particular strate- 
gy would seem to be expedient, more personally efficacious, at a 
particular moment. 


If you were walking over a plain with the honest desire to make 
progress, and yet found yourself further back than when you started, 
then it would be a hopeless business; but as you are clambering up a 
steep precipice, as steep, say, as you yourself seen from below, your 
backward slips may only be caused after all by the lie of the land, 
and you must not despair.‘ 


But in the long run it becomes impossible even to conceive of 
moving along any line from A to B; all effort turns into a chilling 


proof of Zeno’s paradox. Burdened by their acute and misguided 


*Franz Kafka, “Reflections on Sin, Hope, and the True Way, #11.” The Great 
Wall of China, tr. by Willa and Edwin Muir (New York: Schocken Books, 1948) , 
p- 281. 
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rationality, Kafka’s heroes cannot cope with the fallen world, the 
world of other men’s experience which they can never take for 
granted. 


The road is endless, there is nothing that can be subtracted from it 
or added to it, and yet every one insists on applying his own childish 
measuring yard. “Yes, you will have to go the length of that measur- 
ing yard as well; it will not be forgiven you.’’® 

“No,” said the priest, “it is not necessary to accept everything as 
true, one must only accept it as necessary.” 

“A melancholy conclusion,” said K. “It turns lying into a universal 
principle.” ® 


It is the same problem of the triumph of ends over means, of hav- 
ing somehow to support the illusion against the reality—unten- 
able though the illusion may be, there is no alternative—which 
Melville treats ironically in The Confidence Man. For the satirist 
it is the world which accepts itself against the proof of its own 
irrationality in the failure of the hero. It is this world that is on 
trial with its superstitious worship of bureaucracy in the place of 
order and justice, a superrationality which the hero is attempting 
to understand, but which breaks him always on the point of re- 
ceiving some revelation that would not have done him any good 
even if he had succeeded in receiving it. The dragons of the law, 
the castle, the father, the advocate, are not to blame, but man’s 
worship of dead authority, blinder than the hero’s myopia, more 
frightening than his clairvoyance. The dragons are after all only 
the agents of fallen reality in the actual world which the distor- 
tions of satire make evident. 

The study of art, as Aristotle’s Poetics shows, is the study of 
hesitations in form; this has its counterpart in the study of ethics, 
the study of man’s hesitations in society. The satirist or the alle- 
gorist has understood the truth of the great classical virtues: the 


good, the true, and the beautiful; friendship, love, and magna- 


5 Ibid., #37, p. 287. 
®° The Trial, tr. by Willa and Edwin Muir (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948), 
pp. 277-278. 
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nimity; concord between individual, family, town, and the state. 
For Kafka in The Trial, The Castle and The Metamorphosis, 
they are the very values upon which the happiness of human life 
must be staked. Yet the virtues fail in action, in experience, be- 
cause they are not natural but contradictory and oppressive; not 
just, but arbitrary. They do not ennoble, they degrade. They are 


not benevolent or truly paternal, they are authoritarian. The 


free man is not distinguished from the slave of custom; the 
stranger is still a barbarian and an enemy of the state, inadmis- 
sible to all institutions. The satirist presents a hero who is anon- 
ymized in his cultural gifts, the gifts of mediocrity, and indis- 
tinguishable except in his endless search for identity, to be, to 
become a man. It is the hero’s situation precisely that the more 
his search continues, the more it drops behind its starting point. 
It becomes an infinite regress (in disproof of Aristotle’s belief 
that such a regress cannot exist) , a morally impossible treadmill, 
as soon as the notion of an unmovable mover is questioned. 
What is true of these social and ethical peripeties in allegory 
and satire is also true in pastoral. Though the ideal needs which 
stimulate the appearance of certain types change or decline—and 
thus involve a decline of the types—the works themselves endure 
in the imagination; sometimes they even enter social institutions, 
laws, whole areas of group endeavor, where they persist as guides 
to action or modes of behavior. And when writers revert to them 
after a period of disuse and abasement, they re-emphasize (as in 
the Romantic view of the child or the pastoral novels of Law- 
rence, Forster and Conrad) a criticism of society's inability to 
produce an integrated individual, let alone a universal hero. By 
treating problems of moral consciousness based on a realistic 
class criticism and the dilemmas of sexuality, such writers ally 
themselves with the conventions of pastoral—notably the satiri- 
cal eclogue, the romantic rural novel—whose best productions 
have always grown out of the same critical and imaginative spirit. 
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The traditional aim of pastoral—to resurrect a lost paradise, an 
Eden, an Arcadia, a drowned Atlantis, or to recreate the vanished 
playground of innocence and childhood—comes to be treated 
both seriously and comically. But since the ideal itself is so recur- 
rent and so easily mismanaged, it seems able to survive mainly in 


what Walter W. Greg has described as an artificial “atmosphere 


of paradox and incongruity.” As with allegory, it is best known 


for its debased examples among decadent courts or colleges of 
learning. “It is characteristic,” Greg writes, 


of the artificiality of pastoral as a literary form that the impulse which 
gave the first creative touch at seeding loses itself later and finds no 
place among the forces at work at blossom time; the methods adopted 
by the greatest masters of the form are inconsistent with the motives 
that impelled them to its use, and where these motives were followed 
to their logical conclusion, the result, both in literature and in life, 
became a byword for absurd unreality.? 


Thus the difficulty of treating a pastoral subject seriously, es- 
pecially after it has been soundly mocked, becomes a problem of 
achieving artistic balance between form and theme. That it was 
occasionally solved with creative vigor had something to do with 
the new devices of the troubadours, the enlargement of subject 
matter following upon the allegorical treatment of chivalric 
themes. And yet for a Dante, a Petrarch, a Boccaccio, a Tasso and 
a Spenser, there were scores of insipid imitators marauding “the 
sweet new style,’ who made pastoralism unstomachable again. 

One solution that was not aesthetically inept is discovered by 
William Empson in the double plot of Elizabethan drama. Here 
apparently, both comic and serious elements were equally blas- 
phemed, purged, and eventually counterweighted or merged 
with one another—as the Bottom-Theseus plots in A Midsummer 
Night's Dream or the Ariel-Caliban plots dominated by Prospero 
in The Tempest. In the double plot Mr. Empson finds ‘‘a par- 


* Pastoral Poetry and Pastoral Drama (London: A. H. Bullen, 1906) , p. 2. 
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ticularly clear setting for, or machine for imposing, the social 


and metaphysical ideas on which pastoral depends. What is dis- 


played on the tragic-comic stage is the sort of marriage of the 
myths of heroic and pastoral, a thing felt as fundamental to both 
and necessary to the health of society.’’® 

Empson discovers another solution underlying the mock- 
heroic in certain picaresque novels, where there ‘‘is a natural con- 
nection between heroic and pastoral before they are parodied, 
and this gives extra force to the comic mixture. Both when in 
their full form assume or preach what the parody need not laugh 
at, a proper or beautiful relation between rich and poor.” Mr. 
Empson measures the effect of such a situation in Don Quixote: 


One cause of the range of Don Quixote, the skyline beyond skyline of 
its irony, is that though mock-heroic it is straight pastoral; only at the 
second level, rather as the heroic becomes genuine, does the pastoral 
become mock. Most of the story (‘oh basilisk of our mountains’) 
might be taking place in Sydney’s Arcadia, and as Quixote himself 
points out (I.IV, xxiii, in favour of the boy who was on graceful terms 
with his goat) the two conventions are alike, so that the book puzzles 
us between them; we cannot think one fatuous and not the other. A 
large fraction of it ignores Quixote while the characters tell romantic 
tales that partake of both; only slightly less romantic tales are part of 
the main story, and some of the ladies he absurdly fails to help (e.g. 
Dorothea, I.IV,ii) are actually in need of the sort of help he offers. 
This makes the satire seem more important by making his heroism 
less unreal, as do the cautiously implied comparisons of him with 
Christ, which make him the fool who becomes the judge.® 


It would seem then that the devices of dramatic irony and satire 
in the hands of Shakespeare and Cervantes could resurrect 
an ideal that was otherwise being condemned to pedantry and 
dilettantism. 

But the aesthetic question in regard to pastoral, even when it 
finds such momentary solutions, is subsumed in social and ethi- 


° English Pastoral Poetry (New York: W. W. Norton, 1938) , pp. 30-31. 
* [bid., pp. 198-199. 
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cal matters, attendant on the type. For the residual point about 
pastoral is that it directs us to a mode of action and behavior 
idealized and protected from the consequences of rapacity in the 
real (or daily experienced) world while insisting upon its own 
standards as feasible, because imaginable and practicable, in the 
real world. Like satire and allegory it is a literature whose tone 
and bias defy the actual (experienced) world while manifestly 
claiming as its examples real events, real people, real behavior, 
drawn from the world of contemporary actuality. It shows how 
much brighter and hotter light may be when enclosed in a vacu- 
um; but it prescribes the same intensity of brightness and heat 
for the light existing outside the vacuum. It is a literature of 
recipe, which explains in part our continual addiction to it. 
What success it claims, it draws from everyone who recognizes 
from his own experience the ingredients of which the recipe is 
composed—the precocious child, the misfit idealist, the poor wise 
man, the joys of simple life, the spontaneous expression of the 
passions, etc. From this evidence alone it assumes a kind of social 
validity. We all want what we can imagine, even though (or 
maybe, especially if) it is unattainable. But how much more then 
can we be made to want what is presented as being attainable 
after all! Thus there must be more to “‘the pastoral solution” 
than the irony which Mr. Empson indicates in mock-heroic, and 
more than the tongue-in-cheek attitude celebrated in modern ex- 
amples. Pastoral, like satire and allegory, subsists in the practi- 
cability of its ideal, its broad and pointed criticism of social be- 
havior based on all myopic moralism. 

There is, for example, a common aim in the pastoral novels 
of Lawrence, Forster and Conrad: to create a hero and a situation 


whose progress will show a kind of idyllic surpassing of real-life 


adversity within credible naturalistic surroundings. The hero's 
idyllic nature and his action become the author’s way of chal- 
lenging the heavy-footed naturalism which tie down other char- 
acters in the novels, and who seem only very narrowly to deter- 
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mine themselves. This may be noted wherever the hero or 
heroine is without an idyllic mate, and is therefore raised to the 
condition of being “vitally alone.” Thus he or she may function 
mainly to urge other characters into an emphatic awareness of 
themselves, or to discover in their nature broader possibilities 
for self-realization. Or they may function simply to survive, as 
cases in point, the holocaust of a deterministic faith to which 
other characters succumb. 

Two novels by D. H. Lawrence, The White Peacock and 
Women in Love, will perhaps suffice in making this point. The 
pastoral formula in The White Peacock presents the deliberate 
involvement of the lovers in a perennial landscape of natural 
beauty. But always lowering, like the threat of a bad winter, is 
the society outside—the striking miners, the poachers, the evil 
squire and his gamekeeper. The gamekeeper is a consistently fa- 
talistic animal who dies in accordance with his own lowly deter- 
minism. He is opposed to the frustrated animal in George Saxton, 
who dies through moral weakness, his escape in drink. Yet one is 
made to feel that George has been dragged down because he did 
not seize the conviction of his true nature—which was to act when 
Lettie, his lover, was ready to have him. He thereby violated the 
natural order, even as it is Lettie’s doom, whose sin was less, to 


give herself up to motherhood in a hollow, unfulfilled way, be- 


cause she accepted Leslie, the squire, instead of George. In The 
White Peacock, as in most pastorals, there is a natural aristocrat 
(George) and an educated one (Lettie), besides an originally 
perverted one (Leslie). Their inability to get along involves 
(because of social restraints, a preconceived obligation to social 
caste, to security, and a betrayal of basic passions) the moral 
pathos of the novel. 

In Women in Love, which revolves about the problem of sexu- 
ality in love and friendship, Lawrence treats the pastoral ele- 
ments more complexly, more inwardly. Though the first half of 
the novel wanders uncertainly, planting motives among the char- 
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acters, beginning with the second haif minor characters and na- 
turalistic preoccupations are discarded. Here Lawrence fastens 
upon the relationship between two couples (Ursula and Birkin, 
Gudrun and Crich) so that the narrative moves out of the tire- 
somely reiterated theme of isolation into a sense of struggle and 
doom, the last degree of personal identification involving the 
passions. Basic to this interest in the convention of the double 
love affair is the metamorphosis which the sisters Ursula and 
Gudrun force upon Birkin and Crich, who are compelled to be- 
come close comrades. But there is no conventional hero among 
them; they are four gigantic forces of physical and psychic appe- 
tite. Birkin wants love, but more than love a contact without 
commitment; he wants the possibility of love in one desirable 
woman and one desirable man. This he never achieves. He stands 
opposed, however, to Crich’s negative animality just as Ursula, 
in her desire for full possession, stands opposed to Gudrun’s nar- 
cissistic passiveness. There is no limit for Gudrun either, except 


in her endless return to a helpless cruelty and sadism. For Ursula 


the limit is Birkin’s sanction of her extreme wish to consume and 
be consumed. For this four-sided example of the sexual problem, 
there is the final pastoral landscape appropriate to the predica- 
ment: the ice mountains of a Swiss ski-resort in deathly frost and 
devastating whiteness. Here Crich dies, frozen at the bottom of a 
ravine. And here Ursula comes to a curious mythic recognition 
of the ponderous weight of the civilized animal in Birkin’s self 
delusion: 

He sat like an Egyptian Pharaoh, driving the car. He felt as if he were 
seated in immemorial potency, like the great carven statues of real 
Egypt, as real and as fulfilled with subtle strength as they are, with a 
vague inscrutable smile on his lips.!° 


The whole novel seems more an attack upon the impasse of 
men and women in whom the social obstacles to freedom have 
been revealed to be really personal, sexual ones. Through his 


Women in Love (New York: Modern Library, 1920) , p. 363. 
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characters Lawrence was seeking a more positive social confron- 
tation of the problem of sexuality. Or it might better be said 
that what Lawrence was concerned with, like Freud and Scho- 
penhauer, was not merely the sexual problem in itself as a di- 
lemma of personality, but all substantial powers of nature in 
men’s lives which determine their integration in society. 

It may be assumed that such pastoral configurations in Law- 
rence’s fiction, with its strong social and ethical bias, exist simi- 
larly in the didactic hero-less novels of Forster and in the many- 
islanded predicaments of heroes in Conrad's novels. It may fur- 
ther be noted that the attraction of pastoral to the Romantic 
temperament, shared by these novelists, lies in its pervasive need 
to reconstruct the universe as a paradisal vision according to the 
passionate urgencies of the individual soul. In this Shelley the 
Platonist is at one with Shelley the social revolutionist; Words- 
worth the pantheist, with Wordsworth the benevolent humani- 
tarian. There is a paradise in each man’s heart—say the pastoral- 
ists—a personal myth in memory or perception whereby he 
rediscovers his relationship with nature and with other men. And 
it is the poet’s duty to frame his vision of this harmony as a prac- 
ticable thing. In this way the poet seems to become the unac- 
knowledged legislator of his age. In this way too his poems, which 
are the reassertions of lost archetypes of experience, regain the 
world of beauty, goodness and truth, of friendship, love and 
magnanimity—those lost images of a free community among 
men. Thus the ideal may indeed become real in a world no 
longer beset by a mechanistic determinism in nature or by the 
religious hierarchies and dualities invented by false priests. And 
here one may find harmony with God or with the seasons and 


oneself as presumably the earliest believers in myth once did. 


If this is a way of profiting from the insights of philosophic sys- 
tems against the rational prejudices of philosophy itself, it is even 
more a way of dramatizing particular myths in art with the same 
force that once impelled the philosophers to contend with and 
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ultimately to incorporate them in systems. It also affirms the per- 
sistence of the myth’s recurrence which has turned philosophy, 
psychology, and philology toward anthropology as the most in- 
clusive means of studying man. The implications of this fact are 
notably set forth by Ernest Cassirer: 


Myth does not arise solely from intellectual processes; it sprouts forth 
from deep human emotions. Yet on the other hand all those theories 
that exclusively stress the emotional element fail to see an essential 
point. Myth cannot be described as bare emotion because it is the 
expression of emotion. The expression of a feeling is not the feeling 
itself{—it is emotion turned into an image. This very fact implies a 
radical change. What hitherto was dimly and vaguely felt assumes a 
definite shape; what was a passive state becomes an active process. 
... In mythical thought and imagination we do not meet with indi- 
vidual confessions. Myth is an objectification of man’s social experi- 
ence, not of his individual experience. . .. Myth is filled with the most 
violent emotions and the most frightful visions. But in myth man be- 
gins to learn a new and strange art: the art of expressing, and that 
means organizing, his most deeply rooted instincts, his hopes and 
fears. ... Myth could not give a rational answer to the problem of 
death. Yet it was myth which, long before philosophy, became the first 
teacher of mankind, the pedagogue who, in the childhood of the 
human race, was alone able to raise and solve the problem in a lan- 
guage that was understandable to the primitive mind." 


This territory of the myth is a common meeting ground for 
Plato’s Ideas, Aristotle’s Causes, Kant’s Categories, Goethe's 
Mothers, Freud’s Complexes, and Jung’s Archetypes. All are 
symbolic formulations of the same mythical body which has been 


variously incorporated into epic, allegory, satire and pastoral. 


But the clearest fact about literary types, especially since the 
Renaissance, is their adaptation to new myths and new forms. 
This presents itself as a ceaseless assault upon the sins of the in- 
tellect and the old Christian image of a lost paradise. The basic 
creed is frequently protestant in its addiction to apocalyptic, par- 
ticularly as revealed in the Romantic apotheosis of supermen of 


"™ The Myth of the State (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1946) , pp. 43-49. 
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power and love. It is accompanied by a continual exploration of 
rationality and sexuality, on the borders of reason facing a great 
irrational sea, as in The Tempest, in Swift, in Kafka. It is in the 
creation, the process of the imagination at work upon new myths, 
that these types take on a new life. But a new myth involves an 
understanding, a rediscovery of the ways of feeling and belief 
about old myths—the sense of the body of the world discoverable 
in a single individual body, in a single human experience. It thus 
involves for the literary artist not only the creation of a new 
fable but the use of the analogical method in whose form the 
mythical meaning may be incorporated. 

Such literary types ultimately admit reconciliation with the 
real world only if the reader will implicitly accept commitment 
to the values of the regained paradise the writer has re-made. 


This we learn from the method of such widely different examples 
as Moby Dick, The Tempest and the Divine Comedy. We learn 
that in such works the coalescence of moral aim and aesthetic ful- 
fillment is the result of a distinctive method operating on a 
mythic subject matter. Thus the figural representation in a con- 


crete particular is actually the aesthetic or poetic integer—the 
metaphor in action, the image of what is possible; but possible in 
a fictional context only if the subject through which it is stated 
is accepted as true—not as an attitude or an article of unquestion- 
ing faith, but as the old anagoge, the goal in proof toward which 
the action finally tends. And this is why in all analogical fiction 
we return in the end to the theme—Dante’s “‘state of souls after 
death”; Melville's “overwhelming idea of the whale’; Spenser’s 
love visions in the framework of mutability—and the literal level 
of narrative in which is impacted the final meaning and unity of 
the whole work. The conceivable and practicable ideal is the 
forge upon which the method is hammered out; without it the 
method, all of tropic art itself, would not exist and would have 
no reason for existing. 
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I DREAMT THAT D.H. LAWRENCE 
STOLE MY WIFE 


A sad, sad dream I had last night:— 
My darling spread out naked in the sheets 
Quite dazed and tired, while debonair this man, 
This Lawrence, leaving as I came, remarked, 
“She'll have a well-earned sleep, my friend, tonight.” 
You took me, darling—silence in the room— 
You took me dreaming he had come again, 
A volley, thunder-clap, come rolling rolling. 
Not morning light, nor your: “The boy is green!” 
Could alter my great fear. Next day at dusk 
In hope to hold off time I talked to him 
About the battles fought beneath these walls, 
But Lawrence said, “Well, aren't you going to leave?” 
Tome your whisper: “Please, just for a lark—" 
All this especially sad—our guest departs 
Tomorrow. But now, the movements in that room! 
And now I see your lips, your breasts: my wife 
Pressed open and spread wide! Then, shakily, 
You say, “It’s all right now, my dear, he’s gone.” 
But you are pink and warm like a mother. 
RALPH N. MAUD 
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A VIEW OF PHILLIP 


and his soul found itself 
discouragingly clean without depravity 
and he was disturbed. 
Somewhere on the night 
hinged an obscenity but he was pure 
and following the morning's white gentility 
noon-ward, he discovered 
astonishing simple things of himself 
the unscarred skin 
the monumental curve of innocent heart 
the wholesomeness of his stomach 
the legs and undeveloped breasts 
oh, with a quick rashness then he flagellated 
his left arm 
and did not wince at self-inflicted pain for he 
was not afraid of himself 
(knowing that he was no suicide but a possible saint) 
psychologists notwithstanding 
he sought 
the purifying vilification 
of (perhaps) a dire and shaping experience 
but could not violate himself 


so sat down and ate a flower thoughtfully 
petal by stem by 


but there was no thorn 
only the fragrance of his breath when he had eaten 


thinking of Egyptians muttered a curse of Osiris 
but forgot most of the words (never having needed them) 


tried the Greeks (walking backwards then, trying to fall) 
and considered hemlock but then Socrates (bitter cup 
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for a non-bitter man) 
and went tangenting on being 


Well, you may 
analyze and interpret and still the most important 
thing he did 
was to eat the rose 


whatever he was who cares or is who cares more 
the pure flower he digested into his pure self 


and there is no more failure for any of us 
LUCY LAPP 


A NIGHT IN AUTUMN 


Declared, not like a child or an animal, 

But with the clarity of a dead face, 

The moon over the mountains. The dead dispense 
Such indifferent radiance 

On the dark; their smiling would appal. 


Coops, barns, are shut, now there is none 

In the fields. No spoor of what went galloping over the heavens 
With the roar of fire. Poverty 

Possesses the hills, the sky. Forgotten the glory 

Of that hour when dying and living were one. 


The All has shed the moon like a nail-paring. 

Naked, it has the night for its mirror, there 

We may watch it, moving beyond us, to what bed? 

If it spoke, who could interpret what was said? 

If it slept, who would lay by the strange clothes it was wearing? 
BABETTE DEUTSCH 
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TEMPERED BY THE HOARSENESS 
OF RECOLLECTION YET SPOKEN 
WITH THE VOICE OF AUTHORITY 


He ran the gamut of music in his ears, 
He heard new sounds men had not heard before: 


That was Kimpinski's and the Pioneers, 
That was Berlin before the First World War, 
When all the Hitlers of Potsdamerplatz 
Were nothing to the legion in his heart. 


And Caesar's emissaries, long since dead, 
Were smaller than the tyrant and upstart 
Then embryonic as a grain of wheat 
Unplanted and unharvested indeed. 


Yet, far to the East, half-destined to become 
A midas of the desert and the seed 
Were other empires, metaphysical, 


Vast as oceans with unending shores, 

Germinating, silent, in the dark, 

And precious as disease among its spores. 
MERRILL MOORE 


DEAD LEAVES OUT OF PLACE 


If I return to walk these woods 

It is to walk a memoir of desire 

Along the lake shore and the hill of pine, 
November noon; waters ina pallid sun, 
Hillslope under the pine strewn 

With a sift of beech leaves, blown from 
Some other hill, here strange and the pine 
Made strange; blink of a cold day. 
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Grayed at the rocky edge of the lake’s seulette 
Lips the wind; it is a thinned way 

I return amidst promise of ice and 

Some recollection as of an illness 

Making the place important: 

Adolescent delirium, joy and terror, 

Lust’s invention and the real fever— 

Tremor of sun over these dry-bright leaves. 


I remember the girl, as one 

Reminded of his forgotten poem 

Blushes for fabrication, yet may be 

By history touched a little; retrospective love 

Fulfills itself with a later stranger— 

Requires the stilled woods, the skinned mirror, 

Knowledge that wherever they belong 

Leaves like these return to live again. 
WINFIELD TOWNLEY SCOTT 


JUNE NIGHT 


The conversation was all of terrible things 

Planes, and Where shall we live, and Floods, and Rings 

Of worms consuming the trees. I considered the crack 

On the toe of my shoe, and thought of frost in the black 

Of December; saw the old man putting his coat 

On much too soon, while the women wailed a note 

Of horror, Oh not yet, the coat too soon... . 

But he only waited, bones by the door, the June 

Night cooler than most he'd known. I'm ready, he said. 

So the planes sighed out while the dry roofs covered the bed 

Of talk. And we all went home through the summer dark 

Where the worms crept carefully over the elm-tree bark. 
BERNICE SLOTI 
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THE ISLANDER 


He had not sought the island where he lived; 

water had risen around his acre: house and tree 
became a continent, and all his paths went down to 
was the sea. 


He was a natural man, a part of the world. 

He was caught by the world’s water. Time slowed down, 
lengthening every day toa cycle of seasons 

divided by noon. 


Space spread out; where there was no dove to send 
out for a token of land, no dove with a leaf returning, 
each night was huge: among its dispassionate worlds, 
he watched space burning. 


It was long after this, long after he had stopped 
expecting 
anything at all that it happened, without any warning, 


the white fleets coming toward him, a hundred white ships 
cargoed with morning. 


Men stood on the decks. He loved all men so much 

that he stumbled and sprawled as he ran down to the 
water’s edge, crying 

his joy out to them, the white, the completely unhoped-for, 


ships with flags flying. 
EDITH STUURMAN 


THE SUDDEN YELLOW 


Take the lamp 

off into the darkness 

wick wet but unkindled; 
having light’s power near 
should make the night clear. 
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The little spools of care 
unwind and ricochet 
upon the bald floor 
stirring mice 

and other nocturnals 
to broad flight. 


Unaccustomed eyes 

blink before the sudden yellow 

and focus myopically. 

Then having eyed the flame 

with sad success 

can close and go sightless 

through the throbbing night. 
DOROTHY DALTON 


WHEN I LOOK AT WOMEN 


When I look at women eating 
I think they look like fish 
Eating other fish, but never- 


Theless beautiful. They are 

So silent nibbling their bites 
And they look at each other 

In unlidded silence; so very 

Gossip in peaceful 


Gesture. 


Their hands tenderly pierce 
The dead things they are eating, 
As if to say: Life is salad, 
Fish and roasted pig, hacked 
Into crisp, brown pieces. They sit 
Disarmingly, so modest in decorum; 
Eating at their custard pies; taking, 
Taking their time. 
AMADOR DAGUIO 








ART FEATURE 


Willem de Kooning 


ORN Rotterdam, Holland, 1904 Left 
school at twelve to work as apprentice 
in a painting and decorating firm. 
Studied evenings at the Rotterdam Academy 
of Fine Arts; sntroduced to de Stijl principles 


circa 1929- Worked for 4 time as housepainter 


Fgan Gallery, 1948. NOW considered one of the 
foremost contemporary painters. Recent one 
man exhibitions include The Woman (from 
which the following reproductions are taken) 
at the Sidney Janis Gallery 0 New York last 
April, and twenty-five works shown? at the 
School of the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston 
sn May. Mr. de Kooning lives in New York 


City. 











YOUNG TUMBLER. Oil. Sidney Janis Gallery. 





THE MARSHES. Oil. Sidney Janis Gallery. 





RECLINING WOMA N. Pastel. Sidney Janis Gallery. 
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Americo Paredes 


OVER THE WAVES IS OUT 


E HAD always wanted to be a musician, but his father 

would not let him, because his father had once known 

the man who composed “Over the Waves.” They had 
gone to school together in Monterrey, to a real gentleman's 
school. And then the man who composed “Over the Waves” suc- 
cumbed to drink and women, which led him to a tragic end. 

His father knew about the evils of drink and women, having 
investigated them in his youth. It was dangerous, besides being 
unnecessary, for the boy to do any exploring of his own. Besides, 
he was a delicate boy. That girl face of his wouldn't go well in a 
brothel. And that was the place for musicians, his father said. 

But the boy did not want to play in a brothel. He would often 
lie on the grass of afternoons and dream he was a minstrel in the 
court of E] Cid Campeador. Except that instead of a harp he 


played a piano, a shiny three-legged piano with a tail. But his 
father never could understand, because he had once known the 


man who composed “‘Over the Waves.” 

And there was another thing. In his youth, before he lost a fin- 
ger somewhere, the boy’s father had liked the guitar. Once, as he 
told it himself, he was playing at a funeral. His father, the boy's 
grandfather, happened by and broke the guitar on his head. The 
boy’s father never played again. He ran away to Tampico, and 
when he came back he had learned to play cards. It was then that 
the grandfather stopped speaking to him. 

It made it hard on the boy, because he wanted to be a musi- 
cian. He would sidle up to his father whenever he found him 
seated close to a window on his days off, reading The Life and 
Times of Pancho Villa or God, Grand Architect of the Universe. 


His father would sit there reading in his shirt sleeves, the cowboy 
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hat and the heavy pistol in the cartridge belt lying on a table be- 
side him, the linen coat hanging on the back of a chair. 

“Papa,” the boy would say, “why don’t you buy a piano?” 

His father would jab a thick, freckled forefinger at the page to 
mark his last word and look at him over his glasses. “Eh? A piano? 
You've got a phonograph.” 

“But I just got to have a piano.” 

“That again.” His father would shake his head. “So many 
things in the world, and you want to be a musician. Why not a 
carpenter? Or a mason? Ora merchant? Or a barber even; there’s 


a clean, gentlemanly profession for you.” 


“No,” the boy would say firmly, “I want to be a musician.” 
“Look,” his father would say, ‘“‘what does a musician make?” 
“But I’m going to write music.” 
“Merciful God! Have you ever heard of the man who com- 
posed ‘Over the Waves’? 
“Yes,” the boy would say. ‘Many times.” 
So his father would steer the conversation into the technical 


’ 


aspects of music, the different instruments like the clavichord, 
the clarinet, the drums, and the trumpet. Then he would talk 
about bugle calls and drift into a story of the Revolution. Soon 
the boy was listening to a colorful account of how his father and 
Villa took Chihuahua City. 

And suddenly his father would say severely, “Now run along 
and play. I’m busy.” 

And the boy would go. He was outsmarted every time. 

All he could do was dream; so he dreamed of the piano. At 
night, in his little recess of a room with its one window framing 
a patch of sky, he would lie awake in the dark, imagining he was 
a pianist with wild hair and evening clothes, and that he was 
playing the piano, playing, playing. 

And one night it happened. Softly, so softly he could barely 
hear it, there came a sound of piano music. He sat up in bed. The 
house and the street were silent, still the piano sounds ran faintly 
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on. The music was coming from inside him! He lay back, breath- 
less, and closed his eyes. His hands ran over an imaginary key- 
board. Now he could distinguish the tripping runs, the trills, and 
the beautiful, anxious chords. 

He wanted to shout, to sob; he didn’t know which. But he did 
neither. He just lay quiet, very quiet. Something inside him 
grew and grew. He was lifted up in a sea of piano music which 


continued to pour out of him, churning and eddying about him 


in glowing spirals, slowly burying him in a glittering shower 
until he fell asleep. 

Next morning he awoke with a feeling that the day was a holi- 
day. Then he remembered and he smiled secretly. He tried to 
put away the memory ina corner of his mind, tuck it away where 
no one else might get at it. But as he dressed he kept trying to 
remember the music. It was there, in some cranny of his mind, 
where he could just barely touch it. It seemed that if he tried 
hard enough, reached down far enough, he could grasp it, a 
whole handful of it, and bring it shimmering into the light. But 
when he tried to do so it would slip away, just out of reach. He 
went in to breakfast, full of his rich warm secret. 

“I’m talking to you,” his father said. 

‘““Wha—yessir?”’ he said. 

“No humming at the table.” 

“Humming, sir?” 

“It’s bad manners. Eat your breakfast.” 

He looked down at his plate again and gulped down a few 
more mouthfuls. 

“What if he did hum a little?” his mother said. “You've made 
him miserable now.” 

“He will not hum at my table,” his father said. 

“Your table,” his mother said. 

“My table,” his father said. 

‘Fine table,’’ his mother said. 

“Agh!”’ his father said. 
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“I think you like to see him look miserable,” his mother said. 

‘He looks miserable all the time,” said his sister. 

“You hush,” his mother said. ‘“‘Keep your spoon in your own 
porridge.” 

He kept his eyes on his plate. The food he had already eaten 
lay cold and heavy on his stomach. As soon as he could he ex- 
cused himself and left the table. He went out, dragging his feet. 
In the yard he hesitated, looking about him dismally. Then he 
smiled. He hummed tentatively and smiled again. 

Night came at last, and he lay in bed waiting for the house to 
be dark and still so the music would come again. And finally it 
came, faintly at first, then more distinctly, though never loud, 
splashing and whirling about, twisting in intricate eddies of 
chords and bright waterfalls of melody, or falling in sepa- 
rate notes into the night like drops of quicksliver, rolling, 
glimmering. 

His father left early the next morning, and he, his mother and 
his sister ate breakfast together. In his father’s absence, he could 
not keep the question to himself any longer. 


“Did you hear music last night?” he asked. 


“No,” his mother said. ‘“Where?’ 

‘‘A serenade?” his sister asked. ““Someone with a serenade?”’ 

He frowned. “Not that kind of music.” 

“When?” his mother asked. 

“Last night.” 

“I was awake long after you went to bed,” his mother said. 
“There was no music.” 

He smiled. He looked at his mother and smiled. 

“Don’t you feel well?” his mother said. 

“You didn’t hear it at all,” he said. 

“What was it like?” his mother asked. 

He got up from the table, the secret look on his face. ‘It was 
heavenly,” he said. 
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“Child!” said his mother. 

‘‘He’s in love,” his sister said. 

He included his sister in his rapt smile and walked slowly out. 
Heaven?” his mother said, crossing herself. 


His father called him into the living room. The boy came in 


and stood before his father. His father closed his book and put it 
down, took off his spectacles and put them in their case. 

Then he said, ‘Your mother asked me to speak to you.” 

The boy looked at him. 

“You're playing a sort of game with yourself every night, I 
hear,” his father said. “You make believe you hear music.” 

The boy’s face brightened. “I do,” he said eagerly. “I do hear 
ay 
His father looked at him sharply. “Don’t lie to me now,” he 
said. 

The boy looked at his father, sitting in judgment in his soggy 
shirt and day-old beard, with his memories of Pancho Villa and 
the man who had composed ‘“‘Over the Waves.”” And he knew he 
could never make him understand about the music, how it came 
from inside him, how beautiful it was, and how it made every- 
thing else beautiful. 

“A game is a game,” his father said. 

The boy looked at the floor. 

“Your mother’s worried something may happen to you.” 

“Nothing’s going to happen,” the boy said. 

“Not unless you keep worrying your mother,” his father said. 

“I won't talk about it anymore,” the boy said. ‘“Never.” 

“You go talk to her. Tell her you really don’t hear anything.” 

“But I do hear!” the boy said. 

His father gave him a hostile, suspicious look. ‘Don’t lie!” he 
said. 

“I’m not lying.” 

“You're lying this very minute!” 
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The boy directed his angry gaze at his own feet. 

“You really don’t hear anything,” his father said, his voice be- 
coming persuasive. ‘You just play at hearing it, don’t you?” 

The boy did not answer. 

There was a short silence, and then his father said, “What does 
it sound like?” 

The boy looked up quickly. His father was watching him in- 
tently, almost eagerly. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” the boy said. “I couldn’t tell just how it 
sounds.” 

“I once thought I heard music in my head,” his father said. “I 
was in bed in Monterrey when I heard this piano. But it was only 
a friend out with music. He had a piano in a cart, so we went out 
and serenaded the girls. And then the mule bolted and—”’ 

He stopped and looked at the boy. 

“T told you I had a musician friend,” he added. 

“Yes,” the boy said. 

His father became dignified again. 

“You mustn’t do things like that,” he said. “Think of your 
mother.” 

The boy hung his head. His father drummed his fingers on the 
table beside him. 

“Tl talk to her myself,” his father said. ‘‘I’] tell her the truth, 
and that you're sorry.” 

The boy was silent. 

“Well, go out and play,” his father said. 


He was lying in bed, looking out his window at the sky, and 
listening to the music. He was hovering between sleep and wake- 
fulness, floating about on the beautiful sounds, when all of a sud- 
den he was wide-awake. There had been a dull, thudding noise, 
as though a distant door had been slammed shut. 

He sat up in bed. There was a hubbub of voices in the street. 
He jumped into his overalls and ran out; people were running 
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towards a light. He ran towards the light too, and caught up with 
his father, who was hurrying along, buckling on his cartridge 
belt about his shirtless middle, beneath his flapping coat. 

“At the bakery!” his father said to a man leaning out of a win- 
dow. “Trouble for sure!” 

There was anything but trouble in his voice; it was brisk and 
eager, strangely unlike his father’s voice. The boy stayed just be- 
hind him, somewhat awed. 

It was a bakery where the bakers worked all night making the 
next day’s bread. As his father reached the place, a police car 
came squealing to a halt in the street. 

An excited man in apron and cap shouted above the din, “He 
ran down the alley there! He’s got a shotgun!” 

A couple of deputies ran into the dark mouth of the alley, their 
cowboy boots clomping awkwardly on the pebbles, their pistols 
drawn. His father started to run after them, but then he saw the 
sheriff stepping out of the car and he stopped. 

The sheriff smiled at his father. 

“Stick around, de la Garza,” the sheriff said. 

The boy’s father had his gun in his hand. 

“Let me go too, sheriff,” he said. 

“No, de la Garza,” the sheriff said. “I'll need you here.”’ 

The boy’s father put his gun away very slowly. Then he said to 
the nearest man in the crowd, “All right, you! Move on!”’ 

He pushed the crowd back. 

“Go home to bed!” he said. “Move on! Move on!” 

The crowd shifted, parted, and the boy, who had stayed beside 
his father, almost underfoot, could now look inside into the long 
shelves of unbaked dough and the glowing ovens. He came closer, 
trying to see the terrible thing he knew must be inside. 

Close to the door he became aware of the piano music. It was 
bouncing within the bakery’s thick walls in a roar of echoes, es- 


caping into the street only as a deep mutter which blended with 


the mutter of the crowd. 
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The sheriff walked inside and yelled, ‘Shut that damned thing 
off!” 

One of the bakers answered in a high, complaining voice. 

“We can’t,” he said. ‘He shot off the whole face of it.” 

“Well, pull the string off the wall,” the sheriff shouted. 

The music was cut off abruptly. 

The crowd had now retired a respectful distance, and the boy’s 
father followed the sheriff inside. The boy edged closer to the 
door. He could see it now, a small brown box. It was pitted and 
broken by the shotgun blast. 

“We was here, minding our own business,” a big fat baker was 
saying, “when he walks in, and bang!” 

“Maybe he thought there was a man inside,” the sheriff said. 

The other two deputies came crunching in as the sheriff spoke. 

“Is there?” one of them asked. 

“Don’t be a cow, Davila,” the sheriff said. ‘How could he make 
himself that small?” 

“It cost me a lot of money,” the fat baker said, “and I want to 


see him pay for it.” 


“Where is he?” the sheriff said. 

“He got away, sheriff,” said Davila. 

The boy’s father opened his mouth to say something, then shut 
it again. 

‘That’s fine,” the fat baker said. ““That’s just fine! A fine bunch 
of policemen!” 

“Let’s not get excited,” the sheriff said. ‘““You seem to be an 
excitable man. What were you two fighting about?” 

“Fighting?” the baker said. 

“Why did he shoot your place up?” 

“How would I know?” the baker said. “Ungrateful dog!” 

“He used to come here,” a younger baker said. ““He’d have 
coffee with us, and we'd always give him bread to take home.” 

“He'd play his accordion for us and we'd feed him,” a third 
baker said. “And now this.” 
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“So out of a blue sky he shoots your place up,” the sheriff said. 
“IT ought to take all of you in for questioning.” 

The fat baker pursed his lips angrily, but he did not say any- 
thing. 

The sheriff yawned. “But I think I'll forget it this time,’ he 
said. He yawned again. “Let's go,”” he said. He smiled. ‘He's 
across the river by now.” 

At the door the sheriff stopped and looked at the boy. 

“Yours, de la Garza?” he asked. 

The boy’s father nodded. 

‘Fine young man,” the sheriff said, and yawned. 

“I guess so,” his father answered, ‘‘except for him thinking he’s 
got a piano inside his head.” 

‘‘A what?” the sheriff said, almost waking up completely. 

“A piano,” the father said. His face glowed with revelation, 
and he turned to his son. “The music!’’ he said. ‘““That radio 
thing. That’s your music!” 

“It isn’t!”’ the boy said. ‘““My music never came out of a box!”’ 

‘Now, now,’ his father said. “You know it did.” 

“Stop saying that!” the boy cried. “Ill—I’ll run away if you 


don't stop!” 


His father took his arm and shook it playfully. 

‘Temper,’ his father said, in high spirits. ‘““Temper.” 

“It’s all your fault,” the boy said, shaking loose. “It’s all your 
fault if I never hear it again.” 

“Best thing that could happen to you,” his father said. 

“But I don’t want to stop hearing it,” the boy said. “And now 
you've made it happen. It won't come back again, I know.” 

“Let’s go home,” his father said. “Your mother will be 
worried.” 

“Wait a while,” said the sheriff. He looked thoughtful. ‘‘I see,” 
he said, with the air of one who discovers a vital clue. “He thinks 
he hears music, is that it?” 

“That's about it, sheriff,” his father said. 
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‘““Why don’t you get him a piano?” 

‘Well, I don’t see how I—ha-ha, you’re joking, sheriff,” his 
father said. 

“Tell you what,” the sheriff said. “I'll see he gets a piano. 
We've got one at home, and the kids just play the damn—well, I 
think I should get them something different. One of them radios, 
for instance.” 

His father looked as if he had suddenly swallowed something 
unpleasant.” 

“Sheriff,” he said, ‘‘we just couldn’t impose on you like that.” 

“No trouble at all,” the sheriff said. “Fact is. Well, I think I 
should get the kids something else. It’s one of them player pianos, 


you know. You pump it with your feet and the music comes out.” 


When the sheriff said it was a player piano, the boy’s father lost 
some of his sickish look. But he said nevertheless, ‘I just couldn't 
allow it, sheriff. It’s just a silly idea of his.” 

“Stop being polite with me, de la Garza,” the sheriff said. “I'll 
have that piano at your house tomorrow, and you'd better not 
refuse it.” 

“But sheriff,” his father said. 

“Let’s ask the boy,” the sheriff said. “Do you want the piano, 
sonny?” 

“Does it play ‘Over the Waves’?” the boy asked. 

“No,” the sheriff said. 

“Tl take it,” the boy said. 

His father pursed his lips and sighed. 

‘“‘Where’s your breeding?” he said. “Say thank you, at least.”’ 

After the sheriff left, they went down the dark street, leaving 
the lights behind them. His father took out his gun as he walked, 
cocked it and uncocked it, sighted along the barrel, twirled it 
around and put it back in its holster. 

“That Davila,” he said. “He couldn't catch the scabies.” He 
laughed. “If the sheriff had let me go, I would have caught the 
man. I remember once when I was young I ran down a Carran- 
cista officer. We both lost our horses—” 
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‘It was a Federalist officer,” the boy said. 

“Was it?” his father said. 

“It was the last time,” the boy said. 

“Ah well,” his father said. ‘Maybe it was, at that. It’s hard to 
remember at times, it’s been so long ago. So long, long ago.” 

He sighed, and for a few moments they walked together in 
silence. 


After a while the boy said, ‘Papa, will you give me a dollar?” 


“A dollar?” his father said. “What for?” 

‘To buy a book.” 

‘A book? A whole dollar for a book?” 

“A piano book. Now that we'll have a piano I think I should 
practice.” 

His father made a strange noise in the dark. 

They walked a few paces in silence. 

Then his father said, “You don’t have to practice with that 
kind of piano. You just pump the pedals. Fact is—’’ His voice 
brightened. ‘Fact is, I think I'll try it myself.” 

The boy jerked his head toward him. 

His father smote one hand against the other. 

“By God!” he said. “You know what?” 

“What,” the boy said. 

“Tl get me ‘Over the Waves’ in one of those rolls!” 

The boy stopped in his tracks. 

His father did not notice. He kept right on walking, saying, 
“T'll get it tomorrow. By God, I will!” 

The boy watched his father disappear into the night. He felt 
very sad and very old and very much alone. Somewhere in the 
dark, ahead of him, his father was whistling in a very ornate 
tremolo, 

“In the 
Immensity 
Of the waves, of the waves of the sea...” 





Russell Roth 


A TREE IN WINTER: THE SHORT 
FICTION OF STEPHEN CRANE 


...even in the most imaginative flights there is 
always a holding back, a reservation. The classi- 
cal poet never forgets this finiteness, this limit of 
man. He remembers always that he is mixed up 
with the earth.—T. E. HULME 


G. WELLS’ instincts were right when, in an essay 

written in 1900, the year of Stephen Crane’s death, 

.he mistook Crane for a New Englander. Actually, 
Crane’s family had been a long time in New Jersey; Wells’ mis- 
take—a natural one—grew out of his speculations on 


a shelf of books, for the most part the pious and theological works of 
various antecedent Stephen Cranes [that the writer] had been at some 
pains to bring together.... Their very size and binding suggested a 
dying impulse, that very same impulse that in its prime had carried 
the magnificence of Milton’s imagery and the pomp and splendors of 
Milton’s prose. In Crane that impulse was altogether dead. He began 
stark— 


It is here that Wells loses the scent; for, although Crane be the 
last, he is still a puritan. “Those certain enormous repudiations”’ 
of his, that the Englishman notes, are puritan: they are not a 
discarding of the puritan mode of thought, but rather of cer- 
tain excrescences that had been attached to it. Crane is anti- 
humanistic, anti-Renaissance; that is his starkness, as it is Hem- 
ingway’s. It is a starkness that results from moving backward: 
moving downward from doctrine in an attempt to touch ground. 
In Crane, the old Anglo-Saxon Puritan has become the new 
Anglo-American puritan in fact. The continuing impulse of pu- 
ritanism, which at first abhorred the ground of the New World, 


now abhors the doctrine—or leading doctrine—of the Old. In 


iss 
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Crane, puritanism and the spirit of place have merged: he has 
struck even deeper roots into his native soil than Twain. 

The “spirit of place,’ not often acknowledged these days, is 
nonetheless an empirical reality in art. The serious writer is of a 
given soil—of a given mind too, but the soil comes first. When 
soil and mind are at odds, there is a conflict, a tension: a lack of 
established “center” in the literary work. When they agree, it 
might be said that the work is solidly grounded; instead of soil 
and mind straining to touch (although most of the straining is 
done by the mind), the two are merged, almost indistinguish- 
able. This would seem to be the condition of a stable literature. 
It is a condition that America approaches. 

In his “Edgar Allan Poe,” Dr. William Carlos Williams speaks 
of Poe’s pioneer attempt to find a ground. Poe’s criticism, says Dr. 
Williams, ‘‘was a gesture to BE CLEAN,’ to be rid of the unre- 
lated culture that such writers as Irving and Longfellow were try- 
ing to build in America. Poe realized that “Culture is still the 
effect of cultivation ...in mastering them, to burst through the 
peculiarities of an environment.” Thus, he tells writers ‘‘to bor- 


row nothing from the scene, but to put all the weight of effort 


into the WRITING’; he wants the writer “to stand off to sEE 
instead of forcing himself too close.’’ And, according to Dr. Wil- 
liams, the Tales continue Poe's critical theories, bodying forth in 
the critic’s own creative practice these fundamental dicta: 


1. In choice of material, abstract. 2. In method, a logical construc- 
tion that clips away, in great part, the “scenery” near at hand in order 
to let the real business of composition show. 3. A primitive awkward- 
ness of diction, lack of polish, colloquialism that is, unexpectedly, 
especially in the dialogues, much in the vein of Mark Twain. 


We know that, in his own time, Poe was beaten by the forces 
of the Europeanophiles and ultra-nationalists, with both of 
whom he had joined battle. And yet the very fact that his techni- 
cal theory (even if taken only as theory, and divorced from the 
larger considerations that prompted it) does not startle the 
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present-day writer, should indicate that someone continued the 
battle—or, at least, continued to follow, perhaps unwittingly, 
Poe’s strategic plan. 

Crane immediately comes to mind, as does Hemingway at his 
best (In Our Time, The Old Man and the Sea) . Ambrose Bierce 
is another possibility; but it is in Crane—three stories by Crane— 
the ground that Poe never really found but was only able to de- 
vise (and that, by indirection) a method for finding, is once and 
for all to be discerned, and for the first time in American fiction. 
It is seen as the nameless rescuer in ‘“The Open Boat’’ (one of the 
three stories) is seen, “the man who had been running and un- 
dressing, and undressing and running” along the beach: “He was 
naked—naked as a tree in winter; but a halo was about his head, 
and he shone like a saint.” 


CRANE’S achievement is in “The Open Boat” (1897), “The 
Bride Comes to Yellow Sky” (1898), and “The Blue Hotel” 
(1899) . There are other good things—even splendid things, such 
as The Red Badge of Courage—but they will not measure up to 
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these. The other stories—“An Experiment in Misery,” “Horses— 
One Dash,” and “The Price of the Harness’’ being, perhaps, the 
best of them—have an unfinished quality, a sense of the writer 
not having been fully engaged. The other novels—with the excep- 
tion of Maggie, which is still more of historical than of aesthetic 
interest—are, quite frankly, bad. Crane was a miniaturist; he was 
also a man who wrote a great deal in eight years (twelve volumes 
in the collected Work) . He was the kind of writer who had to hit 
it right the first time; on three occasions he did. 

The stories that emerged from these occasions have one quality 


in common: what must be called, lacking a better word, imper- 


sonality. They are “from the outside’’ (Poe’s ‘‘standing off to 


$s EE’), but they are not what has come to be known as “‘natural- 
istic.” If anything European, Crane is a “‘symbolist.”” In the con- 
text of this inquiry, he isan American—perhaps the first Ameri- 


can—classicist. 
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For Crane selects; he is restrained—as T. E. Hulme says of the 
classicist, “‘he never flies away into the circumambient gas.’’ Here 
is an example from “The Bride Comes to Yellow Sky,” a descrip- 
tion of the desperado, Scratchy Wilson, as he roams the streets: 


The man’s face flamed in a rage begot of whisky. His eyes, rolling, 
and yet keen for ambush, hunted the still doorways and windows. He 
walked with the creeping movement of the midnight cat. As it oc- 
curred to him, he roared menacing information. The long revolvers 
in his hands were as easy as straws; they were moved with an electric 
swiftness. The little fingers of each hand played sometimes in a mu- 
sician’s way. Plain from the low collar of the shirt, the cords of his 
neck straightened and sank, straightened and sank, as passion moved 
him. The only sounds were his terrible invitations. The calm adobes 
preserved their demeanour at the passing of this small thing in the 
middle of the street. 


This is perfect control, from that first closeup of the face, that 
glance at the gait, the revolvers in the hands, the throat—to the 
last, sudden elevation where we see the whole object for what it 
really is: “this small thing in the middle of the street.” 

Crane opens and closes the story with two such pieces of imag- 
ing, which, taken by themselves, indicate how the direction of 
the narrative (as opposed to the direction of the passage above) 
has been from the general to the particular. The opening is al- 
most epic: 

The great Pullman was whirling onward with such dignity of mo- 
tion that a glance from the window seemed simply to prove that the 
plains of ‘Texas were pouring eastward. Vast flats of green grass, dull- 
hued spaces of mesquit and cactus, little groups of frame houses, 
woods of light and tender trees, all were sweeping into the east, sweep- 
ing over the horizon, a precipice. 


And the last two sentences in the story—Wilson again: 
He picked up his starboard revolver, and, placing both weapons in 


their holsters, he went away. His feet made funnel-shaped tracks in 
the heavy sand. 
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Crane’s power is in this: the reader is given a chain of shrewdly 
selected, perfectly realized places and things (not ‘‘persons,” in 


the humanist sense; in Crane, the persons are also “things”) by 


which he, the reader, is led through the “‘loose-strung mass’’ of 
locality for locality’s sake that Poe abhorred. The whole method 
of Crane (as it has been Hemingway's only partially realized 
method) is to impose a pattern—let it be admitted, a subjective 
pattern—on the “real” (nada, in Hemingway's terms) ; and his 
singularity as an artist is that it is a puritan (vide: persons as 
things’) pattern that he has imposed. 

His greatness as an artist, thus, would seem to be owing to the 
twin facts that the puritan pattern in his time had lost at least 
half—the doctrinal half—of its strength; and that despite this 
Crane continued to stare straightforwardly, courageously, at the 
world from what is the essential puritan position. That is to say, 
he did not capitulate to the utopian humanism of his day; nor 
did he regress to the position of the doctrinal Puritan of 1621, 
described by Dr. Williams as a man who “looking black at the 
world and damning its perfections praises a zero in himself.” 
This is not Crane, but he is still a puritan. 

He is the essential puritan, ‘one who affects great purity or 
strictness’; and then, beyond this, has the courage to go out and 
meet the world. Such a man, lacking the doctrine that cushions 
or holds off the world, is doomed to defeat; and as a worldling, 
should he change sides, he is also doomed because of the configu- 
rations of that puritan skeleton within him of which he can’t be 
rid. 

He can only triumph, as Crane did—in art: by not only record- 
ing the collision of purity (form) and impurity (substance) ; 
but, by virtue of the collision and his control over it, making the 
merger of these two forces, as they collide, permanent. That is 
what the classicist does. And in a classically-ordered society 
(which Crane’s was not, anymore than ours is) , the classical art- 
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ist may also be the classical man. Puritanism and the world need 
not be considered separately as they are here: as separate forces, 
they have disappeared from the critic’s ken. 

It is a problem in cultivation—to return to Dr. Williams’ fig- 
ure in the Poe essay—to create a grounded, classical (which also 
means native) art, an art in which soil and mind agree. It is as 
though we are at sea in an open boat, to begin. In this first of 
Crane’s great stories, the aesthetico-social problem not only un- 
derlies but is virtually one with the literal story. The problem is 
the skeleton; the narrative gives it flesh: 

None of them knew the colour of the sky. Their eyes glanced level, 


and were fastened upon the waves that swept toward them. . . . all 
of the men knew the colours of the sea. 


“The Open Boat,” like “The Bride” and ‘““The Blue Hotel,” 
proceeds in a chain or series of perfectly realized things and 
places; and, like them, aesthetically speaking, is “a problem in 
small-boat navigation.”’ It is a very simple story, almost plotless, 
“Intended to be after the Fact’; but in its reporting of how the 
four survivors of a ship-sinking—‘‘a captain, an oiler, a cook, and 
a correspondent’’—finally reach shore, it is more than mere ex- 


position. It isa dramatic celebration of what it means fo live; and 


living, for Crane, entails such hazards as the following: 


The bird flew parallel to the boat and did not circle, but made short 
sidelong jumps in the air in chicken-fashion. His black eyes were 
wistfully fixed upon the captain’s head. “Ugly brute,” said the oiler 
to the bird. “You look as if you were made with a jackknife.” The 
cook and the correspondent swore darkly at the creature. The captain 
naturally wished to knock it away with the end of the heavy painter, 
but he did not dare do it, because anything resembling an emphatic 
gesture would have capsized this freighted boat; and so, with his open 
hand, the captain gently and carefully waved the gull away. 


For even gulls have the advantage over man in certain situations; 
and yet the point of the captain’s action is this: man, with supe- 
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rior craft, can survive anything. But it must be craft (the ‘careful 
wave’) that he uses; not sheer, unthinking force (the “emphatic 
gesture”’) , or a complete passivity. 

Hemingway is foreshadowed by Crane in the latter’s insistence 
that the “real” can be bridged by man only with forms that take 
into account the true nature of the “real.” And that nature—to 
Hemingway and Crane—is planned chaos. Only the artist can 
show us the plan, and then only after the fact. The wisdom of 
man, this attitude implies—what wisdom he has been able to 
garner—is resident in his art. 

It is a traditionalist attitude; and Crane, despite the popular 
assumption that he “swept everything aside” and ‘‘made a fresh 
start,” is very much a traditionalist; he is in the line from Poe. 
That is why we see the ground with him (with Poe, we are still 
underground) : it has burgeoned into a naked tree that will, 
sooner or later, bear fruit. 

But winter weather remains, symbolized by fear—in its typical- 
ly puritan variety, the fear to touch. This is the fear of real com- 
munity, the consequences of which are aggressive force or passive 
withdrawal. It is Crane’s great subject—in “The Blue Hotel.” 

Here is his magnum opus: the story of a man—a Swede—a trav- 
eller, who finds himself one wintry morning in a bleak Nebraska 
town. He is a man who, without knowing it himself, is deter- 
mined to die. He is thus determined because he is ‘‘a badly fright- 
ened man,” and, as the story proceeds, seals off his always possible 
escape back into life by building a house (a “blue hotel’’?) of 
metaphysical cards on that fright. ... 

It is an almost-Russian story, remindful at times of both Chek- 
hov and Dostoevsky. The action is mad because the Swede is mad 
—mad with fear. Fear of what? That is hard to say. But the fact 
remains that he will not join—that he fights tooth and nail not to 


join—the community of human beings foregathered at Scully's 


Palace Hotel. It is a community which makes the warmest over- 
tures to him; to which he replies that he knows that they are go- 
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ing to kill him, accuses the landlord’s son of cheating at cards and 
beats him in a fight; then goes toa far less friendly place, a saloon, 
where, trying to force a gambler to drink with him, he is stabbed 
to death, his sightless eyes ‘fixed upon a dreadful legend that 
dwelt atop of the cash-machine: “This registers the amount of 
your purchase.’ ’ 

A larger moral is drawn by one of the characters in the story, 
the Easterner, who declaims: “Every sin is the result of a collabo- 
ration. We, five of us, have collaborated in the murder of this 


Swede... you, I, Johnnie [who had really been cheating], old 


Scully; and that fool of an unfortunate gambler came merely as 
a culmination, the apex of a human movement, and gets all the 
punishment.” 

But the story is rife with morals. For example, the Swede is a 
Furopean and in a strange country which he fears. D. H. Law- 
rence would have said he feared “the spirit of place,” and rightly, 
for ‘“When you are actually in America, America hurts. . . it has 
a powerful disintegrative influence upon the white psyche.” 
Whether or not it does, the Swede acts as though it does: “Gentle- 
men,” he says at one point, ‘I suppose I am going to be killed 
before I can leave this house!” Earlier, with no provocation, he 
had made the remark “that some of these Western communities 
were very dangerous.” So he fights Fort Romper—home of the 
blue hotel—in its way civilized and of a demonstrated kindliness, 
in much the same manner as those English Puritans fought the 
wilderness of Massachusetts: out of fear, a demonic force. “The 
Blue Hotel” seems to lengthen this truism: out of force, an un- 
timely death. 

For Crane saw the beginning and the end. He hoped for a dif- 
ferent end. In brief, he hoped to see the bride come to Yellow 
Sky; but what he really saw was the blue hotel, and that “A singu- 
lar disadvantage of the sea lies in the fact that after successfully 
surmounting one wave you discover that there is another behind 


it just as important... .” 
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And yet even here, in “The Open Boat,” there is still hope, for 
“When it came night, .. . and the wind brought the sound of the 
great sea’s voice to the men on shore . . . they felt that they could 
then be interpreters.’’ All had survived but the oiler: 


The welcome of the land to the men from the sea was warm and 
generous; but a still and dripping shape was carried up the beach, 
and the land’s welcome for it could only be the different and sinister 
hospitality of the grave. 


Out of strength, sweetness: a naked, saintly tree. But a tree 


unable to save the man who tended the machines. 








BOOKS and COMMENT 





Stanley Edgar Hyman 


THE WAR AGAINST 
CRITICISM 


HE MOST enthusiastic partisan of modern literary 
criticism would not be apt to assign it any greater 
significance than it has been conceded in recent attacks. 

In New Mexico Quarterly, Winter 1950-51, in an article entitled 
“A Result of the New Criticism,” Kenneth Lash, now the 
editor of this magazine, charged that modern criticism was 
obliterating creative writing under a baroque structure of 
exegesis, was perverting its audience, misleading its creators, 
and crippling the aesthetic response generally. His article was 
widely acclaimed, by J. Donald Adams among others, and 
received the almost unprecedented honor of being reprinted 
in another quarterly, Wake, with a note saying that it repre- 
sented “the critical editorial stand of Wake.” Randall Jarrell, 
a poet and one of the sharpest critics of poetry we have, pub- 
lished an eloquent complaint, “The Age of Criticism,” in 
Partisan Review, March-April 1952. In it he insisted, among 
other things, that the quarterlies print too much criticism, 
that much of it is ‘almost autonomous’’—that is, autotelic— 
that our critics overestimate their importance in relation to 
artists, and that in practice our criticism has terrorized writers, 
kidnapped readers, and done a good bit in helping to kill poetry. 

Jarrell’s article was hedged with reservations and apologies, 
and it was always inconclusive about whether it was criticism 


itself or merely the practices of certain bad critics he was 
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attacking, but its deeper motivation has only emerged since, 
in a series of critical paeans to poets like Whitman and Frost, 
suggesting that Jarrell aims at no less than a fundamental 
revision of our literary rankings, and that his quarrel with 
criticism involves a comprehensive attempt to undo the revo- 
lution in taste Eliot inaugurated. Lash’s article was much more 
explicit about its motivation, in its plea for poetry freed from 
“the ghost of that patient old phrase polisher, Pope’ and the 
“decadence” and “dry intellect” of Donne and the Metaphysi- 
cals, and its fiction not ‘“‘written after the manner of the 
French dissectionists, e.g., Proust, the analyzer; Céline, the 
self-revelator.” Thus Jarrell and Lash do not necessarily want 
literary criticism to be ineffectual; another sort of criticism, 
favoring another sort of writing, might be welcome, no matter 
how powerful or popular it was. 

Many of the charges Lash and Jarrell make against our 
criticism, or some of it, are unanswerable. Lash says it is dark, 
airless, and dishonest; that it makes cold, dead, and profitless 
reading, and certainly much of it is all that. Jarrell says reason- 
ably enough that it is always or usually wrong about contem- 


porary writing, that it deals almost entirely with the few 


writers currently fashionable, and that little of it is a joy to 
read. He amplifies: 
It is not only bad or mediocre, it is dull; it is, often, an astonish- 
ingly graceless, joyless, humorless, long-winded, niggling, blinkered, 
methodical, self-important, cliché-ridden, prestige-obsessed, almost 
autonomous criticism. 


I would nevertheless submit that most of the charges Lash and 
Jarrell make, beyond these obvious truths about bad and medi- 
ocre critics (who are and always will be in the majority) , 
depend on some half-dozen unstated assumptions—which they 
share in varying proportions—about the nature and function 
of literary criticism, and that these assumptions, openly stated, 
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appear to be either legitimately debatable or patently false. 
I will tentatively state them here: 

1. All our various critics can be lumped together as The New 
Criticism. Lash speaks of “the basic agreement among the critics 
(agreement in approach, which outweighs diversity of method 


” 


and connects seemingly disparate conclusions) 


Jarrell, by refus- 
ing to name any name except Kenneth Burke's, creates an indis- 
criminate lump. 

2. Criticism is not itself art, but is something opposed to it. 
Jarrell hedges on this before the end of his piece, acknowledging 
that “pieces of criticism are frequently, though not necessarily, 
works of art of an odd anomalous kind.”’ Lash is insistent on the 
basic distinction between “the analytic and descriptive methods 
of science,” which includes criticism, and “the intuitive matter 
of art.” 

3. Critical writing is not the autotelic activity the old phrase 
“literary essay” would suggest, but something secondary and sub- 
servient to other writing. Its role, they seem to agree, consists in 
helping the reader to understand, appreciate, and discriminate; 
helping the writer to write better and finding him an audience. 
“It seems to me,” Lash writes, “that when criticism, properly an 
adjunct to art, attempts a competing role, the art scene grows 
grotesque.” “Criticism does exist, doesn’t it,’ Jarrell asks rhetor- 
ically, “for the sake of the plays and stories and poems it criti- 
cizes?”’ Jarrell advises the critic in conclusion ‘“‘Remember that 
you can never be more than the staircase to the monument, the 
guide to the gallery, the telescope through which the children 
see the stars.” 

4. Criticism’s proper role is evaluation, not analysis. Jarrell 
describes it typically as “the thoughtful and disinterested judg- 
ment of a reader.” Lash calls for “appreciations” rather than “cri- 
tiques,”” and mocks “the cryptographer’s approach” that pursues 
“meaning with a capital M.” 


5. Criticism has determined the mind of our age, particularly 
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its writing and reading habits. Lash shows us how it has cowed 
our writers into conformity with its ideals of overtextual poetry 
and fragmentary, morbid fiction, fostered ‘‘the scientific spirit at 
the expense of the aesthetic vision,” caused our “split of mind 
and feeling,” and somehow driven “‘spirit’’ itself into a corner. 
Jarrell blames criticism for diminishing the production of good 
art, for making writers afraid to risk stories or poems, for creat- 
ing an age he alternately calls Alexandrian and The Middle Ages, 
in which only a few books and many scholiasts on them are the 
sum of knowledge; for producing students and teachers who 
don’t read anything, particularly poetry; and for producing a 
relativism of meaning where, like conductors, the critics give you 
thevr Lear. 

6. The rational intelligence kills appreciation. “A being, not 
a brain,” Jarrell remarks. “The mind is no match for art,’’ Lash 
says, conjuring up “the new critic blinking out at us” from be- 
hind “the gray latticework of the brain.”’ He further quotes with 
approval Wilde’s epigram ‘“There are two ways of disliking art: 
one is to dislike it; the other is to like it rationally.” 

I would submit that of these six assumptions, numbers 1, 5, 


and 6 are patently false (number 5 would in fact seem to elect 
the critic God) , and numbers 2, g, and 4 are clearly debatable. 
Having debated them at some length in a book I once wrote on 
the subject, I can see no reason for discussing them here, except 
to note that they would probably receive less overwhelming as- 
sent, stated baldly as propositions, than did the articles of which 


they are the theoretical underpinnings. 

My purpose in repeating some of the general charges I 
believe are made erroneously against modern criticism is to 
leave the field clear for a discussion of the specific faults and 
bad practice in so many of our critics, which seem to me to 
invite such attacks as Lash’s and Jarrell’s, and furnish the 
attackers with so much handy ammunition. The real war 
against criticism comes not from its opponents, but from its 
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shabby and incompetent practitioners, who seem, on the evi- 


dence of eleven recent volumes selected at random,’ four of 
them fat anthologies, to be legion. The failings spread out 
over these five thousand pages of critical prose (some of them 
double-column) can only be briefly suggested, and only the 
barest minimum of examples can be adduced, but anyone 
reading the stuff in bulk can readily compile his own bestiary. 
Whatever can be said about our criticism, no one can deny 
our bad critics. 

Much of our criticism flees its primary function, the specific 
study of works of literature, to take refuge in general or the- 
oretical statements. This is particularly noticeable in two of 
the anthologies, Charles I. Glicksberg’s American Literary Criti- 
cism 1900-1950 and Walter Jackson Bate’s Criticism: The Major 
Texts. The titles of the essays in the Glicksberg book are reveal- 
ing: ‘Literature and Art,” “The New Criticism,” “Aesthetic 


Criticism,” ‘Criterion,’ ‘Method,’ “Creative Criticism,” “‘Lit- 


9 66 


erature and Revolution,” “The Present Function of Criticism,” 
etc. No poem is printed until page 531, when Cleanth Brooks 
prints Donne’s “The Canonization” and brings the whole 
topheavy edifice tumbling down. Bate is even worse, since 
his anthology begins, not with Huneker, but with Aristotle, 
and includes, along the way, the authors of all the great readings. 
Wherever possible, however, Bate chooses a general statement, 
preferably one of philosophic interest, rather than the analysis 
of a work. Nothing pleases him more, for example, than finding 
Coleridge anticipating “the great modern metaphysician, White- 
head,” and he complains unhappily of Sainte-Beuve that “he 
does not discuss, as fully as certain other major critics, the 
general aims of literature or even the general problems of 
literary history and technique. Instead, he concentrates on 
particular writers.” 

If scholasticism is one of our critics’ faults, nowhere is it better 


1 See bibliography. 
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illustrated than in Critics and Criticism: Ancient and Modern, 
edited by R. S. Crane, an enormous compendium of the work of 
the Neo-Aristotelian “Chicago school.” Most readers of the lit- 
erary quarterlies are relatively unfamiliar with this criticism, 
which tends to be published in such periodicals as Ethics, Modern 
Philology, Classical Philology, Speculum, and The Journal of 
General Education, and coming upon it suddenly is rather like 
finding an overlooked Brontosaurus in the back yard. The Chi- 
cago critics—Crane, W. R. Keast, Richard McKeon, Norman 
Maclean, Elder Olson, and Bernard Weinberg—are excellent in 
exposing the monistic reductions of other contemporary schools 
of criticism, useful in scholarly analysis of earlier criticism, at 
least stimulating in theorizing about what should be done, and 
thin or worse when they risk a few literary analyses of their own. 
In theory, they argue a fine multiplicity, but they keep forgetting 
about it in practice. Thus Crane concedes peaceably in his intro- 
duction that ‘“‘as employed by writers like T. S. Eliot, F. R. Leavis, 
Allen Tate, R. P. Blackmur, or Kenneth Burke, these other meth- 


ods have produced in our day much fine criticism,’ but is soon 


whipping into Empson’s ‘“‘masterpiece of critical irresponsibili- 
ty’; Olson argues for a ‘‘pluralism” that somehow does not in- 
clude Robert Penn Warren’s “‘chimerical” interpretations; how- 
ever charitably they start it is not long before reeking corpses 
strew the field. 

The Chicago mob is at least as efficiently organized into special- 
ties as Murder Incorporated was: McKeon, whose learned and 
bristling ‘“The Philosophic Bases of Criticism” is the most im- 
pressive single essay in the book, is their Greek and Medieval 
man; Weinberg handles the Renaissance; Olson, who contributes 
a charming Platonic dialogue on Symbolism, is their literary phi- 
losopher and logician; Crane specializes in English literature; 
and Maclean and Keast do odd jobs, driving the hot formulations 
or wielding the icepick on critics of Shakespeare whom Professor 
Stoll has fingered. The approach they agree on and prefer not to 
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call ‘“Neo-Aristotelian” (and I quote rather than risk a para- 
phrase after Crane’s introductory list of all the absurdities the 
group has been credited with believing) is described by Crane as 
the study of ‘the internal causes of poems, viewed as artistic prod- 
ucts, in analytical separation from the activities that caused 
them,” and later as the induction of formal principles from ‘‘con- 
crete poetic wholes of various kinds.’’ McKeon defines it as the 


‘ 


study of literature “in terms of its medium, the forms which are 
suited for expression in that medium, and the manner of such 
expression.” In any definition, it is a criticism of forms and their 
unique principles, and as such, seems obviously better suited to 
dealing with Castelvetro than to dealing with Squire Western. 
Any method as absorbed in polemic and disputation as this can 
give only remnants of its time to concrete poetic wholes—by 
which I mean poems, whatever they may mean—and it smells, per- 
haps more than any other contemporary criticism, of a very smoky 
lamp. 

D. S. Savage's aptly-entitled The Withered Branch, published 
in England several years ago and just issued here, represents per- 
haps the only vice still pretty rare in our criticism, a really objec- 
tionable fanaticism. Savage sees himself as a new Tolstoy writing 
Bethink Yourselves!, and in this capacity he hacks away at six 
novelists—Joyce, Forster, Hemingway, Huxley, Virginia Woolf, 
and Margiad Evans—to demonstrate their various ‘‘slaveries” 
without faith. “Truth is an absolute” and he has it; “religion is 
the very heart of culture” and “all significant modern literature 


is scriptural in character”; all in all these poor pagan novelists 


take quite a beating. All this with a humorless egomania, of 


which the following is a typical passage: 


It will perhaps seem strange that I should use the word “sympathetic” 
in connection with studies which will appear severe and even harsh, 
but that word nevertheless expresses my primary approach, and I use 
it to indicate that, doubtless with many failures, I stand not in an ex- 
terior but in an interior relation to the writers with whose work I 
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deal. In the greater number of cases I had submitted myself more or 
less passively and at random to their influence over a long period of 
time before finding it necessary to my own development to separate 
myself from them in order to relate their work with increasing strict- 
ness to my own apprehension of truth. To the charge of a destructive 
negativeness, therefore, which may be brought against my treatment 
of them, I would reply that the severity towards a particular atti- 
tude or idea expressed must be considered in some degree as severity 
towards that part of myself which inclines or has inclined to the same 
direction. But in a time of general laxness, severity is its own justifica- 
tion. 


It would not be unfair even to Yvor Winters, I think, to say that 
we have had nothing quite like this in America since the days of 
the New Masses hatchet-men in the Thirties, and that we are very 
well off without it. 

One of the worst failings of much of our criticism, even some of 
the best of it, is a simple absence of discrimination, an unsure- 
ness of taste. Thus Glicksberg characteristically chooses the poor- 
est of all the Marxist critics, Calverton, for his special approba- 
tion; F. O. Matthiessen, whose welcome posthumous collection of 
essays and reviews, The Responsibilities of the Critic, includes a 
brilliant demolition of Calverton written as early as 1933, him- 
self thought Lewis Mumford’s Melville pretty wonderful when it 


appeared, and kept insisting that Karl Shapiro was just about the 


best young poet we had. Geoffrey Tillotson, in his otherwise ad- 
mirable Criticism and the Nineteenth Century, argues that a few 
lines of blank verse translation of The Iliad done by Tenny- 
son represent “the highest pitch to which human words have 
climbed,” and that ‘““Homer could not get so high because he had 
not read the books Tennyson had read” and lacked a telescope. 
Babette Deutsch’s Poetry in Our Time shows that the widest pos- 
sible reading of a body of verse is not necessarily accompanied by 
any insight whatsoever: she cannot tell Kipling’s epitaphs from 
The Greek Anthology; she loves the grotesque pairings that have 
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always paralyzed discrimination (“Wyatt and Surrey, Words- 
worth and Coleridge, Keats and Shelley, and, in our own time, 
Pound and Eliot’) ; she finds the poetry of Léonie Adams and 
Elder Olson “singularly close” in structure and texture; she rates 
MacNeice’s ‘‘Prayer Before Birth” (surely one of the most em- 


barrassing poems this talented man ever wrote) as comparable to 


George Herbert; and she classes Shapiro’s Whitman-and-barley- 
water ‘‘A Cut Flower” with Rilke. 

The proportion of tedium, as Lash and Jarrell suggest, is re- 
markably high in these volumes of criticism. The Glicksberg and 
Bate anthologies are dull because they contain the same old 
eternally-anthologized selections: ‘“T'radition and the Individual 
Talent,” “A Critic’s Job of Work,” “The Poetic Principle,” 
“What Is a Classic?” Bate, in fact, is a young fogy, and his book, 
which takes criticism from Aristotle to Edmund Wilson’s “Is 
Verse a Dying Technique” (the other living critics represented 
are Eliot and Richards), is a textbook for the sort of course a 
teacher should be shot for giving in 1953, and which I hope they 
are not still giving at Harvard. The Chicago book is dull because 
the style of discourse is antiquated and the learning is worn pon- 
derously, and Savage is dull because his mind is so uninteresting. 
Miss Deutsch, however, has developed a special technique for 
tedium: she quotes a few lines of a poem, then fills in with her 
own unrewarding paraphrase, then quotes a few more lines. It is 
like watching an attractive scene through a freight train, catching 
periodic glimpses of it between the heavy cars. 

Much of the writing in these books, simply as prose, is terrible. 

Glicksberg has the style of bad political oratory, of which the fol- 
lowing is a fair example: 
Thus, criticism does not proceed in a vacuum but takes its rise and de- 
velops its significant stresses and patterns within a socio-historical mat- 
rix; it has a past, but though it is steadied and in part propelled by a 
vital, ongoing tradition it is also pushed toward the future by unset- 
tling forces of change. 
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He also has a tin ear, using pat descriptions as though they were 
titles (““Howells, in 1900 still dean of American letters’) and 
hopping from cliché to cliché without ever setting foot on the liv- 
ing language (‘The post-war years were marked by a tendency to 
wipe our hands of the unholy mess and allow Europe to stew in 
its own juice’). How can anyone seriously set up as a critic of 
critics and write prose like “Huneker was constantly under the 
spur of journalistic necessity, compelled to turn out reams of copy 
for the printer’s devil’? Throw the sentence “He has lived in 
England since 1914” into the Glicksberg hopper and it comes out 
‘From 1914 up to the present time he has been living in Eng- 
land.” Savage is, if that is conceivable, worse, with the muddiest 
jargon I know in critical writing. Here is a sample: 


It is exactly as though an emotional fixation, impressed on the mind 
by a certain original pattern of experience as the mind moved out- 
ward centrifugally to life, has determined, after a period of immobili- 
ty, not a development, but an inward, centripetal, recapitulative 
movement, in which the accidentals become intrinsic; the negatives 
positive; the mechanical and outward the organic and inward. 


Exactly. Miss Deutsch does not write badly so much as cutely. She 
seems to have a reluctance to call anyone by his honest name. Con- 
sequently Chaucer is “‘the medieval statesman,’’ Thoreau is “‘an- 
other perceptive New England farmer” (in the bean line, prob- 
ably!) and “the hermit of Walden,’ Whitman is “the good grey 
poet,” Wordsworth is ‘the sage of Grasmere,”’ Joyce is “the Irish 
exile,’ Herbert is “the churchman,” and Dylan Thomas is, so 
help us, “that other burly Christian.” 

Where the writing is not bad, it is frequently obtrusive. Donat 
O’Donnell’s Maria Cross, an extremely impressive study of what 
the subtitle calls “Imaginative Patterns in a Group of Modern 
Catholic Writers,” is marred by whoops of wild apocalyptic rheto- 
ric, like the asides on our 1984 future with which he several times 
interrupts a fine study of Graham Greene, or such disproportion- 


ate metaphors as “that greasy pack of cards, our vocabulary.” Til- 
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lotson is even more the prisoner of a metaphoric style. He writes 
of Arnold: 


Some of the many fields he entered he entered over the hedge. But the 
critic of his earnest theological jollifications who has authority must 
enter those fields through the gate, and also enjoy the sight of the hay 
that Arnold made in them. 


Tillotson’s hungry sheep not only look up, they are given the 
fragrant steams of cooking. When he uses a metaphor, saying for 
example that Pater “could only have stuck to his love for the 
minor tones of Renaissance pictures as a man sticks to a woman 
who has deceived him,” he must immediately amplify: “that is 
cynically and with what strong-minded pleasures come from the 
complexities of lost innocence.” As tor his interpolated poem 
“Homage to Tennyson, 1940,”’ with its 
O laureate rare, they wrong you much 
Who say your sweet is syrup, dub 
Your furnaced silver sillabub, 
Your samite sticky to the touch. 


one can only hope it is some curious and ambiguous joke. 


If Tillotson hurts his criticism by versifying it, Miss Deutsch 
maims hers by not quite versifying it. Ernest Walsh’s poems are 
“like whole fruits in brandy,” written in “words as keen as cog- 
nac.”” Cummings deals with “the exalté slobber of a drunk,’ Mal- 
larmé’s allusions are “‘as frail as tulle,” the conflict in Hopkins’ 
poems is ‘“‘as naked as the meeting of wrestlers or lovers,” and 
Hart Crane “appears to have climbed, perilously, on the wings of 
wine and music, to tumble like a repetitious Icarus from his un- 
certain regions of cloud.” 

Bad writing is, more often than not, the proper garnish for 
sloppy thinking. Glicksberg defines Eliot's objective correlative 
so badly—“the group of objects or events which have the power of 
evoking a particular emotion’—that he clearly doesn’t under- 
stand it, and his suggestion that Burke’s method of analysis in 
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Permanence and Change is derived from The Meaning of Mean- 
ing argues that he has never quite comprehended what either 
Richards or Burke is up to. Savage is so innocent of logic that he 
sets out to prove the slightness of Virginia Woolf's fictional tal- 
ents, assumes that if they had not been slight she would have con- 
tinued writing conventional novels, demonstrates that she did not 
so continue, and takes his bow. At the margins, sloppy thinking 
shades into straight ignorance. Miss Deutsch believes that Hous- 
man’s models were not Classical, but Heine, Shakespeare, and the 
ballads, a proposition she sensibly does not attempt to demon- 
strate by quotation; she credits Yeats with fostering Pound’s 
‘“antidemocratic bias,” rather than the reverse; and she assumes 
that because Pound was inclined to fancy up Li Po in a poem as 
“Rihoku” he must read Japanese. Savage gets a story about as 
handily as Leonard Lyons does, and the fine anecdote about Car- 
lyle’s comment on Margaret Fuller emerges as: 


’ 


“Young man, you’d better,” said Carlyle grimly to the fledgeling who 
largely informed him: “I accept the universe.” 


Even J. Isaacs, whose The Background of Modern Poetry shows 
that he knows everything there is to know about the subject, in- 
cluding how many poets (1,000) published how many volumes of 
verse (over 2,000) between 1912 and 1922 and whether T. S. 
Eliot has ever looked a rat in the eye (he has not, he told Isaacs) , 
reveals the curious delusion that Harriet Monroe was a man. 
Inevitably, of course, there is bad reading. Savage reads Hem- 
ingway with such scrupulous idiocy as to tell us that the work of 
this writer, who has been probably more obsessed with codes and 
values than any novelist since James, epitomizes the vanishing “‘of 
all the inward values”; that Hemingway's eloquent and moving 


’ 


prose is “‘a curt, unemotional, factual style’; and that in discus- 


sing these matters there is no need to consider that “chaotic lesser 
novel” The Sun Also Rises. Miss Deutsch reads ‘“The Wind- 
hover” in a fashion that reduces the poem to gibberish; tortures 
Dylan Thomas’ “A Refusal to Mourn” until she has the poet ap- 
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proving the child’s death, since she will thus never experience 
‘the meanness of life’; and thinks that the vertical and horizontal 
men we are exhorted to honor and cherish respectively in Au- 
den’s epigraph are “obviously” the living and the dead (ah, those 


naked wrestlers!) . 

There are certain unmistakable touchstones of inadequate 
reading that appear in our criticism again and again. One of 
them, which we would think no longer remotely possible after 
the publication of Stephen Hero, is the equation of Stephen Ded- 
alus and James Joyce. Yet here is Mark Schorer in John W. Ald- 
ridge’s Critiques and Essays on Modern Fiction 1920-1951, ina 
piece written in 1948, writing “Stephen-Joyce” and treating Ste- 
phen’s melodramatic slogans at the end of the Portrait as though 
they were Joyce’s literary plans. Here is Savage, in his book writ- 
ten about the same time, arguing that the novel “is always auto- 
biographical in its origins’”’ (a statement which is either absurd, 
or true of everything) and thus inevitably giving us “Stephen- 
Joyce” again, to the point of entirely missing the parody in Ste- 
phen’s stage of moony romanticism and his terrible fin-de-siécle 
poetry. Another touchstone of poor reading is the conventional 
view that The Waste Land, if not all of Eliot, contrasts the squal- 
ors of the present with the splendors of the past (a view which is 
specifically contradicted by the poem itself, by its notes, by such 
other ironic poems as “Burbank with a Baedeker,” and by much 
of Eliot’s prose) . None of this deters Miss Deutsch from sailing 
off calmly into a reading where “‘the inhabitants of the modern 
Waste Land ... caricature the tragic passions of antiquity.”’ As for 
“Sweeney Among the Nightingales,” in it, “as in so many other 
poems, Eliot seems to be exalting the past and sneering at the 
present.” (It would be interesting to know what she thinks the 
nightingale droppings on Agamemnon are. Sequins’) 

Readings may and should greatly differ, but at some point they 
have to meet the words of the text—Aldridge, in a characteristic 
pomposity, says our critics are ‘‘in the most rewarding proximity” 
to meaning—and do justice to them. Failures to appreciate cer- 
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tain writers are a much more subjective business, and here the 
critic of his peers would do well to be somewhat tentative. I can 
only say that from my own bias, Philip Rahv’s inability to appre- 
ciate Melville in “The Cult of Experience in American Writing,” 
reprinted in the Aldridge anthology, is shocking, and that calling 
him and Hawthorne “ ‘romancers’ rather than novelists,” talking 


of “the unutterable confusion” in some of his narratives, and list- 
ing the “defects” of Moby-Dick, are statements about Rahv’'s 
qualifications, not Melville’s. Blackmur seems unaccountably 
blind to the genius of Robert Lowell, Isaacs writes a book about 
modern poetry that never gets around to mentioning Yeats until 


the last page, and Aldridge, whose anthology is the one original 
and useful textbook of the ones here considered, finds room for 
some of the most ineffable garbage ever collected, but none for 
critiques and essays on modern fiction by Burke, Troy, or Pound. 

Savage, as a natural spokesman for fanaticism, is at least a con- 
sistent critic of the other polar failing of our criticism, its luke- 
warmness. In an omnibus attack, in the notes to his book, on 
Schorer for writing something, Robert Stallman for commending 
it, and Cleanth Brooks for concurring, Savage writes: ‘But all 
that has in reality happened is that the academic mind has caught 
up with the earlier writings of Richards and Eliot and is engaged 
in consolidating and systematizing some of their ideas at second- 
hand, and with its customary bleak rigidity.” This, for Savage, 
seems unusually fair and apt, but may be only a bigotry easier to 
share. The most depressing feature of our criticism, next to its 
fashionable epigones in the quarterlies, is its genteel converts in 
the academies, who are in one day and out the next, sometimes 
blowing hot, sometimes cold, most of the time tepid. Thus Schor- 
er is able to write the marvelous account of Jane Austen’s com- 
mercial metaphors in “Fiction and the ‘Analogical Matrix 
printed in the Aldridge anthology, and write a foreword to the 
same volume in which the first page tells us what Eliot, Tate, 


yo 


Woolf, Frank, and Trilling have to say on the subject of fiction, 
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squeezing out such clouds of ink that we never do find out what 
Schorer has to say on the subject. 

Glicksberg’s introduction agrees with Trilling’s own recent 
tone in placing Lionel Trilling ‘‘virtually ... at the head of the 
critical brotherhood in this country,’ and Aldridge’s anthology 
represents Trilling twice (an honor also accorded Schorer and 
few others) . One essay is a give-and-take obituary on Sherwood 
Anderson, the other a series of whopping generalizations about 
fiction (‘‘and indeed no great novel exists which does not have 
the joke [the derangement of social class] at its very heart,” “It is 
possible to say that the Cromwellian revolution appears in every 
English novel’) which suddenly goes on to a hard-headed and 
brilliant defense of Freud’s tragic insight—a theory “to dimin- 
ish man’s pride”—against the nibblings of the be-glad-you're- 
neurotic revisionists. In the same anthology, Stallman labors 
mizhtily to crush Stephen Crane under a giant compost heap of 
otner writers’ names, and concludes the book with an invaluable 


labor of love, his bibliographies of the modern criticism of fic- 


tion. With such epigones as Richard Chase, who appears in the 
Aldridge book double-columning the imagery of Light in August 
along early Wilson Knight lines, but whose chief critical activity 
seems to be muddying the waters of mythological criticism, or 
Irving Howe, the latest and shrillest of the political hatchet men, 
the broad highway has turned into a squirrel track and climbed a 
tree. 


1F THESE books make it obvious that much is wrong with our 
criticism, they show, too, how much is right with it. The cogent 
arguments in H. L. Mencken’s ‘Footnote on Criticism,” reprint- 
ed in the Glicksberg anthology, are more impressive for having 
been written thirty years ago: that criticism “‘is a fine art, or noth- 
ing,”’ that it isa world away from reviewing, and that the critic's 
motive is ‘the motive of the artist,” which is “no less than the 
simple desire to function freely and beautifully.’’ Glicksberg’s 
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choices also serve to remind us how fine and exciting a critic like 
Paul Elmer More could be in his “Demon of the Absolute,” even 
when, by our standards, he is dead wrong. If we are indebted to 
Aldridge for nothing else, we should be grateful to him for print- 
ing two first-rate essays by Morton Dauwen Zabel, “Joseph Con- 
rad: Chance and Recognition” and “Graham Greene.” Zabel is 
surely one of the half-dozen best critics of literature in America, 
as well as one of our finest editors and anthologists, and he is far 
too little known and regarded, compared to say an international 
idol like Leavis, whose Conrad study in Aldridge’s book could 
not play in the same league with Zabel’s essay. 

Then there is R. P. Blackmur, whose Language as Gesture in- 
cludes twenty-one essays “in the craft and elucidation of modern 
poetry,’ some of the famous pieces from The Double Agent and 


The Expense of Greatness, as well as eight new ones. I have al- 
ready expressed, in another place and at some length, my extreme 


regard for Blackmur’s talents, and need only say here that his style 
has gotten crankier, more repetitious, and more self-indulgent 
than ever; that at $5.75, without index or any apparatus, his book 
is criminally overpriced; and that it is nevertheless a monument 
in the history of modern letters, and that no one who doesn’t rush 
out to buy it at that wicked price is seriously interested in either 
poetry or that critical reading “which is long reading and hard 
reading.” The two scholars in the lot, Tillotson, who calls himself 
an historical critic, and Isaacs, who calls himself a literary histor- 
ian, suggest how much liveliness modern literary criticism has in- 
troduced into contemporary scholarship, and how affectionately 
the two now cohabit. It is a joy to see Isaacs, whose predecessor in 
the Chair of English Language and Literature at an English uni- 
versity a generation ago would have heard of no American poet 
since James Russell Lowell, recognizing Wallace Stevens and 
John Crowe Ransom for the major poets they are. And, of course, 
there is Kenneth Burke, represented in these volumes only by a 
bit from Counter-Statement (finally, at this writing back in 
print), but his influence is pervasive, marking every critic we 
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have, and marking the best of them, as Blackmur’s title essay 
shows, the most. 

Among the younger men, or those who have published less, 
there are similar signs of health and hope. O’Donnell’s book 
shows the fine integration (the good side of the eclecticism coin) 
that can draw on Freud, Marx, Empson, and Blackmur with 
equal ease, while keeping all his own balance and originality. 
Reuben Arthur Brower’s The Fields of Light, published in 1951 
and already reviewed in this magazine,” was a display of reading 
in terms of designs of imaginative organization (that is, gestalt 
criticism) with consummate “‘tact’’ (Brower’s key word) and 
rare success. Francis Fergusson’s long-delayed first book, The Idea 
of a Theatre, appeared in 1949 to show us what a real Aristotelian 
criticism of dramatic literature would look like. In England, John 
Speirs has been leavening Scrutiny with a series of studies of Eng- 
lish medieval literature from the ritual viewpoint that are tri- 
umphs of insight and originality, and in this country C. L. Barber 
published a brilliant essay in The Sewanee Review on the satur- 
nalian aspects of Shakespearean comedy, two dovetailing efforts 
in an area of criticism still almost entirely unexplored. We can 
look forward to volumes of criticism from Barber and from the 


pioneer in the ritual analysis of literature, William Troy; from 


a number of the promising young critics, too many to name, in- 
cluding among them some of the best young poets and fiction 
writers we have. If Lash and Jarrell think this has been an age of 


criticism, they had better watch out for the next. 
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Paul Blackburn 
DAS KENNERBUCH' 


R. KENNER’S shepherding of Pound's poetry through 

the mountainous country of modern criticism seems, 

in many ways, as condescending to the poetry as the 
journey is imaginary. He puts a mouthful of teeth in those moth- 
eaten wolves, journalism and education, and that other pack of 
elderly puppies who run with what he calls “the upper-middle- 
brow literary press,’ and then proceeds to beat them off. I find 
such a defense irrevelant. Why spend two pages pointing out that 
certain numerous dunderheads consider the Cantos obscure? We 
know that. We've been through it. We go through it in any seri- 
ous discussion of the poem involving more than three or four 
people. The backwind piping, ““Why can’t he say what he means 
in plain English?” will pipe when Mr. Kenner and I are both fer- 
tilizer. And if someone breaks it down to his basic English vocab- 
ulary: “O, is that all? Why couldn't he say it then, just say it?” 
They don’t have teeth. 

“Commentators have hitherto been too much obsessed with 
identifying Pound’s materials (p. 191) .'’ He could have finished 
the sentence—‘‘to the exclusion of any thinking whatever about 
form or technique or the materials, or what follows from them, 
what they lead to.” It would have meade, then, a fairer indict- 
ment. As it is, no one, really, has done the requisite labor, even of 
identification. 

Mr. Kenner himself has done the most on record, i.e., all the 


needed reading of Pound’s own works. His work shows not only 


in the extensive quotations, but in the fact that his most cogent 


arguments are restatements of Pound’s own emphases. Most of 
his thinking was already done for him. He needed mostly the con- 


1 The Poetry of Ezra Pound, by Hugh Kenner. New York: New Directions, 1951 
342 pp. $4.00. 
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viction that he would find his evidence, and that done, he had 
only to report his findings. The chief value, then, is to the dun- 
derheads, and, as anthology, to those too hog-lazy to do their own 
reading. 

I cannot seem to get past this point of the man’s deprecatory 
attitude conjoined with a too-simple discipleship. Such conde- 
scension as, “It gets more and more obvious that only Eliot’s 
frequent tributes to the mentor and miglior fabbro have kept 
Pound’s stock on the exchange at all (p. 26). Damned poor 
comment for the poetry. Or, if taken as comment on the current 
state of public literary opinion, again, why waste time on the 
dunderheads? Spend your honest effort positively, do the honest 
work, educate from the top, when there is any. Kung says: “You 
can’t take all the dirt out of the ground before you plant seed.” 

To stop kicking for a moment, let me point out that Mr. Ken- 
ner’s anthology of Pound’s prose from the point of its bearing on 
the procedures of the Cantos, and his statement of that qualifica- 
tion, is an honest and useful labor of exegesis. The schemata in 
Appendix 3 will prove handy gimmicks for the student after he 
has done the reading of the Cantos, and Mr. Kenner does well to 
place them in an appendix. My recommendations for good work 
in the book would include Appendix 2, and chapters 15, 17, 19 
and 24. When he is working on technical organization in the 
Cantos as related to earlier technical developments, he is most 
sound, working close to his materials (i.e., when he stays away 
from compound-complex sentences replete with parentheses) . 
One paragraph in Chapter 12 (p. gg) sent me back to the refresh- 
ing simplicity of the Cantos for nearly two weeks. 

The clarity of the man’s writing, as well as the quality of his 


ideas, is extremely uneven. His analogy of good film-technique 


with ideogram is useful for that one insight, if not ridden to 
death. But he can arrive at such low points as, “Audible song is 
not of the essence of poetry” (p. 205) , and in his otherwise very 
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decent Chapter 19, in connection with the poet and the poetic 
act, he gets himself into this mess: ‘““That in him which makes 
poetry is that faculty of the soul which manipulates the person- 
ality and orders experience.” In contrast to such abominations, 
one will find such concise and understandable definitions as, ‘A 
metaphor pegs out the limits of an action with four terms, only 
two of which need to be named (p. 204). And in Chapter 17, 
recommended above, there is the very useful listing of poem and 
line in the Loeb text of Propertius, following Pound’s use of the 
text in his Homage. 

In Chapter 26, on the “mud and light” contrast of imagery and 
the function of dissociation, nearly seven of the nine and one 
half pages consist of juxtaposed quotations from the Cantos. This 
is as close as Mr. Kenner comes to facing the question of content, 
the implications of Pound’s materials. Mr. Pound's case for the 
honorable intelligence as against the material cunning of usu- 
rers; his insistence on definition and exactitude as against mud 
dle, the deliberate obscuring of facts and downright mendacity; 
these, his strongest and most criticized positions, are set out with 
some of the least disagreeable, most digestible quotations as 
could be found to gloss the problem. Pound’s alignment with 
light and clarity are clearly drawn, but without facing the eco 
nomic and social axes of his criticism, and the conclusions these 
entail. 

The poet, this poet, as economic and social reformer, is a di- 
lemma all of us must face eventually. It must be faced before it 
can be worked. The problem cannot be ignored, nor will any un- 
critical swallowing of the man’s facts and theories do. And it is 
useless and ignorant to abuse him, simply. There is more than 
one madhouse in Washington these days. The simple exposition, 


mostly by quotation, of Pound's position, is by no means satis 


factory. What, after all, is the very point of the Confucian trans- 
lations, if not probity in government? “Fquity is the treasure of 
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states.’’ One cannot avoid implications. Mr. Kenner manages. 
But his not facing it for you is not your problem, reader. You 


must face it for yourself. I am not, personally, hopeful. 


At the end of Chapter 28, there is a footnote on Pound’s el- 
lipses which is worth keeping in mind. 

In his chapter entitled Great Bass, Mr. Kenner has collected 
quotations staking out Pound’s theory of the same name. He 
quotes from the prefaces to the early Cavalcanti and the Antheil 
volumes, and from one of the three sections where the subject is 
discussed in Kulchur. On these he makes his strongest play to 
prove major form. I think he drives it too far. I think the play is 
stronger than is indicated by the quotations given. His position 
is certainly weakened by Pound’s properly tentative unquoted 
statements (Guide to Kulchur, p. 235). 1 would like, at this 
point, to quote Mr. Kenner at some length, to show exactly how 
hard he drives his imperatives in this “proof”: 


In a poem the images persist for transversal or intersection in the read- 
er’s apprehension, in modalities governed by adroit rhythmic recall 
or imagistic analogy. For the poet and/or the reader of poetry, it 
means that the secret of major form consists in the precise adjustment 
of the intervals between disparate or recurrent themes or items or 
rhythms (p. 280; my italics). 


‘Any given rhythm implies about it a complete musical form.’ The 
apparition of Elpenor in Canto I implies certain concomitants, the 
time for which is not ‘right away.’ To generalize the case of Elpenor 
immediately in terms of the other lost seamen of that voyage, in terms 
of the human wreckage of all enterprises, would not only crowd the 
poem too much, it would suggest far too simple relationships, for ex- 
ample, an insoluble dilemma for the Odyssean figures of the world, 
a Hamlet’s impasse bulking the cost too large to justify any action. 
For the proper tragic stasis and the inhibition of irrevelant responses, 
these implications must be postponed for a definite interval, other 
material must be interposed, we must contemplate other dimensions 
of the factive personality (Malatesta, the Cid) other sacrifices (Cabes- 
tan’s heart and the lady’s suicide), other debacles (World War), lead- 
ers who betray as distinguished from leaders who involve their train 
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in necessary attrition (Cantos XIV-XV), other modalities of order 
(Zagreus, Nerea, Kung). It demands, precisely, the interposition of 
nineteen cantos containing just these and no other materials, just so 
disposed (p. 282). 


Etcetera. It is just too much. One more beam in the total struc- 
ture is involved. Pound’s timing in the poem is unmatched by a 
similar quality in any other modern exhibit. But this post-facto 
analysis is too rigid in its claims and demands. The poem is not 
being written by mathematical formulae. The point would seem 
to me to be that, wherever a theme is repeated, it follows, con 
nects with the preceding material, and leads to, in turn, what fol 
lows it. The techniques of these transitions and juxtapositions 
are clearly enough discussed elsewhere in the book. The ‘‘steady 
patterns” are noted at the beginning of this same chapter. Why 
not stick with that instead of trying to prove major form by too 
insistently strong analogy to Pound's musical theories? The bet- 
ter Renaissance thinkers and architects, and before them, cer- 
tainly, Sordello and Daniel, knew: Form follows Function. Noth- 
ing but putting an arch WHERE it holds up the building. De 
sign is not ornamentation, etc. Again, a subject which Pound 
has dilated on in divers places. It is Kenner’s imperative insis 
tence I object to on this point. 

To go back to Mr. Kenner’s book as anthology (see pp. 33-35 
and the paragraph introducing the bibliography) , on the organi 
zational level alone, it shows far too-simple a discipleship, which 
has led him to undertake a project in a fashion beyond his pow 
ers of language and discernment. With such material and good 
advice, the book should have been a superb study. I am sorry to 
report it not so. Any student will find it useful, as I have indi- 
cated; and thanks to Pound and the extensive quotation, it can 
be exhilarating to read. But in the end, Pound stands quite alone, 
covered with glory and praise and omniscience, but quite alone 


and really unqualified. The poetry remains. 





Sherman Paul 


HEMINGWAY'S SYMBOLS 
AND MYTHS 


HE FIRST book-length studies of Hemingway! try to re- 
align him with the viable literary traditions of our time. 
Neither, however, seizes the opportunity to give a balanced 

account and thereby capture that larger audience of Heming- 
way readers who have not followed the little magazines, and who 
need a rounded view. Mr. Baker and Mr. Young, perhaps un- 
knowingly, write with a sense of urgency, trying, I think, to 
bring Hemingway criticism up to the advanced positions of that 
of Faulkner and Fitzgerald. They are aficionados who must build 
their Hemingways from scratch, who feel the need to erect his 
stature from new ground. As a result, both of their books share 
a fault that is increasingly common in American criticism: the 
curse of the need for originality is so much upon them that they 
overlook many of the valid insights of others and force a personal 
perception into the whole truth. 

The result of such critical necessities is that, surprising as it 
may seem, the two studies have little in common. Their only 


basic point of resemblance is the one critic they do not overlook: 
both glean their leading insights from Malcolm Cowley’s per- 
ceptive introduction to the Hemingway Portable. Cowley’s valu- 


able contribution for Mr. Baker was his recognition of the fact 
that Hemingway belonged, not with the naturalists, but with 
Poe, Hawthorne, and Melville, “the haunted and nocturnal writ- 
ers, the men who dealt in images that were symbols of an inner 
world.” Not only does this insight enable Mr. Baker to establish 
Hemingway's Americanism, but it gives him the informing motif 


1 Hemingway: The Writer as Artist, by Carlos. Baker. Princeton, New Jersey: The 
Princeton University Press, 1952, xix, 322 pp. $4.50. Ernest Hemingway, by Philip 
Young. New York and Toronto: Rinehart, Rinehart Critical Studies, 1952, viii, 
244 pp. $3.00. 
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of his book: Hemingway the symbolist. His book is a full-scale 
charting of “the intricate and emotionated substructure” of 
Hemingway's art—what he calls the sabidurian imagery that 
gives the “dusky knowledge,” the inalienable earth-wisdom of 
man. He presents his Hemingway in the fourth and fifth dimen- 
sions. 

Mr. Baker's concern is with the larger meanings or morality 
of Hemingway’s achievement. These he finds beneath the nar- 
rative surface, in the patterns of symbolism; and the symbolism 
is his warrant for asserting that Hemingway is not a wastelander, 
nor a spokesman for the lost generation, nor the ‘“‘archpriest of 
violence.” Hemingway is the spokesman for health, not sterility 
and decay. Mr. Baker discovers the symbolic pattern that sup- 
ports this view in The Sun Also Rises, in the polar values repre- 
sented by Montparnasse and Burguete, the plain and the moun- 
tain. One is the moral atmosphere of decay and corruption, the 
other of health and joy. The plain bespeaks Gertrude Stein's 
“You are all a lost generation”; the mountain sustains the knowl- 
edge that behind the change and vanity of the plain the earth 
abideth forever. This pattern is frequent in Hemingway's major 
work—the Italian plain vs. the Abruzzi and Switzerland in A 
Farewell to Arms; the plains and the mountains of Tanganyika 
in The Green Hills of Africa and the African stories; the moun- 


tain fastness of Spain in For Whom the Bell Tolls—so frequent 


that Mr. Baker suggests as the motto of Hemingway's work 
Psalm 121, “I will lift up mine eyes to the hills, from whence 
cometh my help.” And the values they represent are everywhere 
in Hemingway, catalogued by Mr. Baker as Home and Not- 
Home. Home is the cluster of good values: peace, love, health, 
the natural, God—the heights. Not-Home is nada: rain, war, 
death, obscenity, pain, disease, irreligion—the lowlands. 

This is an interesting insight, as are the parallels with the 
Odyssey in The Sun Also Rises, and with Romeo and Juliet in 
A Farewell to Arms. But Mr. Baker repeats this pattern without 
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widening or deepening its implications. At the circumference 


of his insight, where he handles details, the scheme becomes 
fuzzy. The problem that proves most difficult for him, and on 
which he expends almost the entire chapter on A Farewell to 
Arms, is Hemingway's women. Oddly enough and more fre- 
quently than not, Home involves boys-without-women: unless 
the women are wholly devoted and serving the hero’s needs— 
women like Catherine, Maria, and Renata—they are Circes, 
turning men into swine, the instruments of nada. Women have 
a large place in Hemingway's preoccupation with courage and 
death; what that place is has never been fully explored, but it 
is Hemingway's special attitude towards women that enforces 
a remark of Harry Levin, that Hemingway has not passed _be- 
yond the ephebic code. To defend Catherine, as Mr. Baker does, 
as a heroine in the established Anglo-Saxon literary tradition, 
only begs the question. That tradition included dark as well 
as light ladies. And Hemingway's preference for the light ladies, 
the ideal ones—or his preference for Trudy above all others— 
is close to the adolescent chivalry of Hawthorne, Melville, 
Twain, and Adams, men who in other ways prefigure the Amer- 
icanism of Hemingway’s work. 

Mr. Baker bypasses the problems that infringe on the author’s 
personality. His tact has been assured by his soliciting Heming- 
way’s help and approval. And so he has lost the advantage of 
considering the symbol-user as a man as well as an artist. Instead, 
he turns away from the deeper issues of the symbolism to Hem- 
ingway’s stature as artist, a stature that is determined by his 
success with symbolic communication. Here he finds Heming- 
way unequivocally great, the equal of James and Faulkner, and 
in point of mythological method, greater than Eliot and Joyce. 
For Hemingway, he says, “. . . developed a mythologizing ten- 
dency of his own which does not depend on antecedent litera- 
tures, learned footnotes, or the recognition of spot passages.” 
One wonders, then, why Mr. Baker is at such pains to explain 
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the allusions of Hemingway's work. It is undeniable, however, 
that the plain and the mountain, the river, the gulf-stream, and 
the swamp are sabidurian images and that Hemingway has been 
able ‘to endow natural phenomena with an emotional signifi- 
cance.” This is indeed a mark of his distinction, in much the 
same way that the tragic view of the transience of man and the 
permanence of nature which Mr. Baker sees emerging in the 
later work is the sign of his maturity. 

Mr. Baker is a benevolent critic and his Hemingway is a wor- 
shipful book, so adulatory that his prose often recovers the au- 
thor’s ground or echoes him. His account makes Hemingway's 
achievement in symbolic communication a single-handed vic- 
tory. He minimizes the influences that necessarily contributed to 
his growth; he delights in the stoic morality and victory the style 
represents and, above all, wants to assure us that Hemingway's 
work is ‘‘the most truly ‘original’ writing in... twentieth-cen- 
tury fiction.” By establishing Hemingway's greatness as artist, 
however, he is not only trying to remove the slander of irrespon- 


sibility, but indirectly to modify the somewhat-true legend of the 


man. But the morality without the man is too simple, for the 


morality of style, as Mr. Young shows, is the man’s control and 
self-therapy. It was first of all a private need: the materials it con- 
trolled, that violent world Melville called the man-of-war world, 
has made it the true register of America from Melville's time to 
ours. 

This is what the tough-minded and evaluative study of Mr. 
Young shows us. Mr. Young uncovers as much of the man as he 
can, proceeding from another of Cowley’s insights, that Nick 
Adams is Hemingway's “earliest and most personal hero.’ Going 
farther, he explores the subsequent “Hemingway heroes’ and 
their intersection with the career of the author. He begins by 
treating Jn Our Time as a novel with Nick Adams as the central 
character. Nick’s initiation (up in Michigan and in the wars) to 


violence, pain, death, and emotional complexity is, according to 
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Mr. Young, the seed-bed of everything Hemingway has written. 
The later Hemingway heroes are merely stages in Nick’s educa- 
tion and maturation, and their experience bears out Melville's 
proposition that although the outer world seems formed in love, 
the invisible world is formed in fright. For the Hemingway hero 
is the true brother of Redburn and Ishmael: he is wounded phys- 
ically and psychically; sensitive, the shock of evil sears his essen- 
tial emotional and moral innocence, turning him away from 
home and society in rebellion against respectable lies. He is 
haunted—here is the reason Hemingway stands with Poe, Haw- 
thorne, and Melville—by the violence and evil, and drinks to kill 
the dream. But the shock is really a trauma, bringing with it the 
compulsion to reénact and conquer it. The style and the content 
of Hemingway’s writing are the ways in which he has done this. 
For the style is a way to control the painful dream, letting it in 


in manageable fragments; and the content of reappearing vio- 
lence is the dream that must be mastered by Hemingway the hero 
and the man. Mr. Young makes that identification as solid as any- 


thing short of direct confession can, with Col. Cantwell return- 
ing to Fossalta di Piave where Lt. Henry and Ernest Hemingway 
were wounded, with Robert Jordan and a middle-aged Nick 
Adams pondering the suicides of their fathers. And, of course, 
there is Harry in Kilimanjaro and Cantwell in Across the River 
who are sizeably Hemingway for all the differences between art 
and autobiography which Mr. Young acknowledges. 

That the Hemingway hero does not enact the Hemingway 
code, at least not in the beginning, is another valuable percep- 
tion. He learns the code from the “code hero” —an array of un- 
defeated characters from Pedro Romero to Wilson—but in time 
the two merge in Robert Jordan and Santiago. This merger is in 
effect Hemingway’s victory over death and portends his possibili- 
ties as a writer with a vision larger than fright. In The Old Man 
and The Sea, Mr. Young believes that Hemingway has routed the 
fright, that he “has said the finest single thing he has ever had to 
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. 


say ...”: man-of-war world though it is, the men who endure it, 
who, like Santiago, love the very forces against which they con- 
tend, turn inevitable defeat into dignity. 

There are parts of Mr. Young’s book that make good points, 
but with too much circumspection and patness. He could have 
treated Hemingway’s “wound” without rummaging Freud, for 
his evidence is good enough by itself. And in discussing the in- 
fluences on Hemingway’s style, though the parallels with Crane, 
Bierce, Norris, and Twain are good and needed pointing out, he 
need not have drawn the lines so tightly that, for example, Crane 
as a man becomes an earlier Hemingway. This is also true of the 
finest thing Mr. Young has to add to our knowledge of Heming- 
way: the resemblances between Nick Adams and Huck Finn. 
This is a fruitful insight, giving Hemingway his place among 
those American writers who have written a recurrent myth of 
the American experience, the myth of the lost paradise, the fall 
from innocence. But Mr. Young stays too close to his insight, not 
only finding point-by-point parallels in Huck and Nick, but in 
Twain and Hemingway. It would have been better, I think, to 
have extended that insight to Hawthorne, Thoreau, James—and 
especially to Melville, where the parallels are still more signifi- 
cant. Such an approach would perhaps provide better ways to 
measure Hemingway's vision of the man-of-war world of our 
time, where the attainable felicities are few and joy garnered 
from struggle. 

Meanwhile, however, these studies are important for establish- 


ing Hemingway in the American tradition of tragic vision—in 


the deeper swamp where symbol and myth angle for the darker 
truths. 
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THERE are, more or less, twenty-nine published poems that Eliot 
has never put into his collected editions hitherto; they are also miss- 
ing from The Complete Poems and Plays. Here they are unneeded, 
for although their inclusion would have made the title more accurate, 
the contents of this volume, Eliot’s main output in verse from 1909 
to 1950, are presumably the entire works for which posterity is likely 
to esteem him as a writer. Barring publication of the unabridged 
Waste Land manuscript, or of an improbable future masterpiece of 
drama (the forthcoming Confidential Clerk, or whatever, unless it far 
surpasses The Cocktail Party, will scarcely occupy this category), we 
are hardly to see the canon notably enlarged. Eliot’s prose writings 
have been interesting mainly because of his proficiency as a poet; 
they do not, even those of thirty years ago whereby he became cele- 
brated as a literary critic, promise enduring enchantment. But his 
poetry, now temporarily neglected by the young, may in due time, 
partly through the influence of the academics, find its permanent 
audience. That audience, we may hope, will not limit its praise either 
to the learning behind Eliot’s poems, to the rhetoric and music of his 
verse, or to his philosophy of experience. It will be able to assimilate 
these as a single impression. 

The future reader will be the more ready, because of the new col- 
lection, to contemplate the poetry not only as a manifold technical 
variation but as the diverse symbolic treatment of a few constant 
themes. Eliot has conserved his subject-matter so well that almost 
every major poem might be reduced to one bare formula: the ten- 
sion between the real and the ideal, as envisioned in isolation. Many 
another poet has started with little more (this formula is the quint- 
essence of romanticism). Accordingly Eliot has often been accused of 
writing the same poem over and over again. His actual development, 
however, is to be measured as a series of technical discoveries by which 
the formula achieves ever-different verbal form; a movement towards 
compression and multiplication of meaning in diction which shall be 
the most simple because the most precise. 
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Of the plays, Murder in the Cathedral, static and impersonal 
though its actors are, is certainly the best. As poetry it is Eliot’s most 
polished work; as drama it is the perfection of a subordinate genre. 
The Family Reunion, successful as poetry, confuses the spectators; 
The Cocktail Party, a better play than this, is diffuse and threadbare 
in language. Eliot has never learned what a great dramatist must 
know: how to give to many voices the intense simplicity which he 
himself has many times given to one. A weakness in structural tech- 
nique, evident in The Waste Land, The Hollow Men, and Ash 
Wednesday, infects his plays likewise. Structurally his best works are 
Prufrock and Portrait of a Lady. Yet his most vigorous combination of 
structural and emotional order is in Burnt Norton. The three other 
Quartets have less merit by comparison, but together with Burnt 
Norton they are Eliot’s greatest poetry. The four give, like the great- 
est poetry of all, an “emotional equivalent of thought” into which, as 
a tenable view of man’s place in reality, have been synthesized an 
aesthetic, a politics, a philosophy of nature and being, an ethic, and 
a theology. The proper analogy would be Pope’s Essay on Man, Lu- 
cretius’s De Rerum Natura, or Vergil’s Aeneid. This is not to say that, 
not being epic in form, they can be epic in magnitude. But they are 
the twentieth century’s nearest approach—though Finnegan’s Wake 
may be close—to a comprehensive vision within the limits of a pre- 
cise technique. For these poems and for the creative efforts prelimi- 
nary to them, Eliot’s complete poetry will be read. 

In fairness to George Williamson’s book of commentary on Eliot’s 
poems, one must point out that it does not aim at showing a philo- 
sophic continuity. It is ‘a poem-by-poem analysis,” and with some 
slight exceptions it avoids cross-references. Its method of tight para- 
phrase unembellished with important generalizations about the 
ideas puts it at the opposite extreme from-such books as Matthiessen’s, 
Miss Gardner’s, and Maxwell's. To some extent Williamson’s pro- 
cedure is unassailable: Matthiessen and especially Maxwell are of 
little help to the reader laboring over an unfamiliar poetic idiom. 
Williamson helps clarify many obscure points which might puzzle a 
student. Thus he explains “I shall wear the bottoms of my trousers 


rolled” by saying that Prufrock resolves ‘‘to be a little sportive in dress 
(by wearing his trousers cuffed).” A good reading, illustrating a pe- 
culiarity of English usage. Most critics have overlooked the interpre- 
tation; W. B. Yeats, however, in his Autobiography, felt moved to 
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identify cuffed trousers as trousers rolled like those of Mr. Prufrock! 
But Williamson’s emphasis on paraphrase really misses its function, 
which ought to be to show how the details of a poem add up to a total 
meaning, a total effect. His treatment of “Whispers of Immortality” 
for example indicates that he just fails to see the central conflict 
there: between the unified sensibility which attains thought through 
the senses (knowledge of death in the sexual embrace—a fine conceit), 
and the disunified sensibility which attains thought only through the 
“dry ribs” of study and is afraid of Grishkin’s warm sensuality. He 
fails also to see that this is pretty much the topic of Eliot’s other 
poems in the same period—a fact that would be helpful to the reader 
trying to see “what Eliot is getting at.”” (Or perhaps he does mean 
this when he speaks of the “dual aspect of man”; but how is Eliot 
handling it as a concept in the different poems?) In paraphrasing, 
Williamson ignores also many ambiguities, for he seems to dislike 
such abstract notions as irony and paradox. 

The quarrel with Mr. Cleanth Brooks in the introductory chapter 
is positively extraneous to the book. Such a work of specific criticism 
is not the place to enunciate a critical position: it is the place to apply 
a critical method. This kind of limitation is most important in a 
work manifestly elementary in scope, intended for an ignorant reader. 

To Brooks (ironically) Williamson must owe a good deal. The 
chapter on The Waste Land, like every other such inquiry, must have 
been indebted somehow to that in Modern Poetry and the Tradition. 
Williamson’s cavalier attitude toward Eliot scholars is not palliated 
by his admission in the preface that “doubtless [he has] converted the 
substance of others to [his] own use.” It is not enough to acknowledge 
occasionally; indeed it would be unnecessary to acknowledge at all, 
provided that the bibliography were comprehensive, as Williamson’s 
is not. Some of the books Williamson does mention were published 
after the date of his preface, which is May, 1949. 

On the whole this book gives little assistance to anyone trying to 
pursue the poems beyond the grammatical stage of meaning. What is 
initially perplexing in them may remain so after one has studied the 
analyses. Better scholarship is called for: why not at least get the 
dates of the poems straight? The discussion of The Waste Land is the 
outstanding part, though here too, perhaps because Williamson 
often contemns source-hunting, many tints and shadings escape his 
eye.—G.S. 
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The White Plague, by Rene and Jean Dubos. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1952. 277 pp. $5.00. 

Tuberculosis, by Saul Solomon. New York: Coward-McCann, 19532. 
310 pp. $3.50. 


THE high dry Southwestern climate once lured consumptives by 
the thousands from Eastern cities to New Mexico and Arizona. Dur- 
ing the twenties experienced travellers entraining in Chicago for the 
west were careful to request upper berths—to escape in some degree 
the percussion chorus of hawking and coughing from the inevitable 
quota of tuberculosis victims in the lowers. 

As recently as the end of the war, old time Albuquerqueans could 
insist approvingly, “We'd never have been a city without tubercu- 
losis.” Ignoring the possibly contradictory evidence in local grave- 
yards, this held some truth. A comparative handful of healthseekers 
conquered their tuberculosis and survived to become, often enough, 
business or political leaders in New Mexico and Arizona. 

Today the curative virtues of the climate, which were in fact large- 
ly nonexistent, are played down. But we have inherited a heavy bur- 
den—Arizona leads the country in tuberculosis death rates, and New 
Mexico is second. These ugly facts have not inflamed social con- 
science in the Southwest, nor produced any effective demands for a 


public health cleanup. The tradition of indulgent and careless hos- 
pitality to disease is strong, but perhaps even stronger is the general 
impression throughout the country that medical science has licked 


tuberculosis. 

The impression has a reasonable basis, for in the past decade 
doctors have possibly learned more about tuberculosis than in all 
previous medical history. The sure-death aspect of tuberculosis has 
almost disappeared. But the newest miracle drugs fall drastically 
short of being quick or certain cures. The rate of new cases shows lit- 
tle change, and each new victim still faces possible years of expensive 
invalidism. 

Two books in the past year have been inspired by this changing but 
tenacious relationship between tuberculosis and its host, mankind. 
With only muderate duplicaticn they bring the subject almost up to 
date. 

Dr. and Mrs. Dubos, in The White Plague, have concerned them- 
selves with the social matrix of disease, and they have rightly given 
much attention to the nineteenth century, when the stresses of early 
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industrialism gave tuberculosis its heaviest grip on humanity. Over- 
crowding, malnutrition, and overwork invited the disease, and no 
amount of social distance could prevent the widespread infection of 
aristocrats as well as workers. The Dubos’ found it profitable to re- 
view a great variety of literary works, as well as purely medical docu- 
ments, for historical information on tuberculosis. The authors are 
professional bacteriologists, thoroughly at home in their discussions 
of recent medical advances and the current status of biochemical re- 
search. More credit to them, then, for their equally careful presenta- 
tion of the complex economic and social factors which are as much 
involved in human tuberculosis as is the bacillus. For readers grown 
impatient of DeKruifian simplicities and enthusiasms in popular 
medical writing, Rene and Jean Dubos offer balance, detail, and 
restraint. 

Dr. Solomon’s Tuberculosis is the most recent of Coward-McCann’s 
Health Series books. It is thus to a great extent based on formula— 
the formula of the exhaustively expanded and all-inclusive encyclo- 
pedia article. Dr. Solomon is unconcerned with stylistic elegance, and 
the subject matter of his book often switches abruptly in the need to 
cover many topics. But the formula is justified, for it produces a 
wealth of useful and authoritative information. 

Out of Dr. Solomon’s prosaic chapters the curse of tuberculosis 


takes vivid shape. Consider the matter of home care of the sick, which 
sounds fairly simple, but is in fact a desperate measure, demanding 
coolie labor and penury and protracted self-denial from an entire 
household for months and years. Reading Dr. Solomon’s methodical 
but heartrending instructions, we are moved to ask, “Must such 
things exist today?” The thorough doctor is ready in the appropriate 


“e 


chapter to answer yes, such things must be: “... there are approxi- 
mately 120,000 beds for patients with tuberculosis, although there 
are about 500,000 patients with active tuberculosis.” 

Both books discuss the newest anti-tuberculosis drugs, and the 
newer forms of chest surgery. A growing number of authorities who 
consider pneumothorax outmoded will feel Dr. Solomon has given 
it too much attention, and many veterans will feel that he is quite 
uncritical in his lavish praise of the VA tuberculosis program. 

These books carry a particular challenge for Southwesterners. Our 
greatest health problem is still with us, still disregarded, still the 
worst in the nation.—P.M.S. 
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A IS BIBLIOGRAPHY attempts to list, with such thorough- 
ness as time and resources permit, current materials dealing 
with the Southwest. The Southwest, as here defined, includes all of 
New Mexico, Arizona and Texas, and parts of Utah, Oklahoma, Colo- 


rado and California. 


In order to conserve space, items from periodicals that are indexed 
in the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, the Education Index, 
the Industrial Arts Index and the Agricultural Index have been 


eliminated. 


Included in this issue are mainly those titles which were published 
or came to our attention between December 1, 1952 and February 


28, 1953- 


BOOKS 


BEALS, CARLETON. Stephen F. Austin, 
father of Texas, illustrated by Jay Hyde 
Barnum. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1953, 
$3.50. (They Made America Series) 
BorEIN, Epwarb. Ed Borein’s West, edit- 
ed by Edward S. Spaulding. Santa Bar- 
bara, California, The Editor, 
$5.00, Limited edition, $15.00. 


1952, 


CHAMBERS, CLARKE E. California farm 
organizations. Berkeley, University of 
California Press, 1952, $3.75. 

CLELAND, Rosperr G1ass. History of 
Phelps Dodge, 1834-1950. New York, 
Knopf, 1952, $4.00. 

CLoup, ARCHIE J. The Stanford axe, il- 
lustrated by James H. Cheek. Palo Alto, 
Pacific Books, 1952, $3.50. 

CLoup, Roy W. Education in Califor- 
nia; leaders, organizations and accom- 


plishments of the first hundred years. 
Stanford, Stanford University Press, 
1952, $6.00. 

Cowan, Rosert Ernest. A bibliography 
of the history of California and the 
Pacific West, 1510-1906, new edition, 
introduction by Henry R. Wagner and 
additional notes by Robert G. Cowan. 
Columbus, Ohio, Long’s College Book 
Co., 1952, $15.00. 

CRAVENS, JOHN NATHAN. James Harper 
Starr: financier of the Republic of 
Texas. Austin, The Daughters of the 
Republic of Texas, 1950, $3.50. 

De Voto, BERNARD AUGUSTINE. Course 
of empire, with maps by Erwin Raisz. 
New York, Houghton-Mifflin, 1952, 
$6.00. 


Dosik, J. FRANK. Guide to life and liter- 
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ature of the Southwest, revised and 
enlarged in both knowledge and wis- 
dom. Dallas, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity Press, 1952, $3.50. 

Doo.ittLe, RosALie and HARRIET TIED- 
EBOHL. Southwest gardening. Albuquer- 
que, University of New Mexico Press, 
1953 $4.50. 

Fox, WINNIE Baccetr. Thousand miles 
to Belton, a Texas frontier romance. 
San Antonio, Naylor, 1952, $3.50. 
HA.ey, J. Everts. Fort Concho and the 
Texas frontier, illustrated by Harold D. 
Bugbee, San Angelo, Texas, San Angelo 
Standard-Times, 1952, $6.00. 

HERSHEY, CHARLIE Brown. Colorado 
College, 1874-1949. Colorado Springs, 
Colorado College, 1952, $5.00. 

JAcKson, W. TURRENTINE. Wagon roads 
west; a study of federal road surveys 
and construction in the trans-Mississip- 
pi West, 1846-1869. Berkeley, University 
of California Press, 1952, $5.00. 


KELLEY, VINCENT COOPER AND CASWELL 
SILVER. Geology of the Caballo Moun- 
tains with special reference to regional 
stratigraphy and structure and to min- 


eral resources, including oil and gas. 
Albuquerque, University of New Mex- 
ico Press, 1953, $5.00. (Publications in 
Geology, 4) 

LANGFORD, J. O. AND FRED Gipson. Big 
Bend, a homesteader’s story. Austin, 
University of Texas Press, 1952, $3.50. 
McCAMPBELL, COLEMAN. Texas seaport; 
the story of the growth of Corpus Chris- 
ti and the coastal bend area. New York, 
Exposition Press, 1952, $3.95. 
McCarty, JOHN L. Maverick town; the 
story of old Tascosa. Norman, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, 1952, $3.75. 
Masterson, V. V. The Katy railroad 
and the last frontier. Norman, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, 1952, $4.00. 
OwENs, SISTER M. LILLIANA. Carlos M. 
Pinto, S. J., apostle of El Paso, intro- 
duction by Carlos Castaneda. El Paso, 
Texas, Revista Catolica Press, 1951, 
$2.50. 


PARSONS, MARION RANDALL. Old Cali- 
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fornia houses; portraits and _ stories. 
Berkeley, University of California Press, 
1952, $3.75. 

RINGGOLD, JENNIE Parks. Frontier days 
in the Southwest; pioneer days in old 
Arizona, San Antonio, Naylor, 1952, 
$3.50. 

Rudo ensayo, by an unknown Jesuit 
padre, 1763, edited by Buckingham 
Smith, translated by Eusebio Guitéras, 
and published in English in v. 5, No. 2 
of the Records of the American Catho- 
lic Historical Society of Philadelphia, 
June 1894; republished, illustrated by 
William Harrison Bryant. Tucson, Ari- 
zona Silhouettes, 1951, $6.00. Limited 
edition, leather, $10.00. 

RyAn, J. C. A skeptic dude in Arizona, 
illustrated by Sid Stone. San Antonio, 
Naylor, 1952, $3.00. 

SPIKES, NELLIE WITT AND TEMPLE ANN 
ELuis. Through the years, a history of 
Crosby County, Texas. San Antonio, 
Naylor, 1952, $7.50. 

STEEN, RALPH WRIGHT. Texas govern- 
ment; with teaching aids and study 
helps by Thomas B. Portwood. Austin, 
Steck Co., 1952, $2.50. 

Sunset outdoor building book. Menlo 
Park, California, Lane Publishing Com- 
pany, 1953, $4.95. 

SwAN, Howarp. Music in the Southwest, 
1825-1950. San Marino, Huntington Li- 
brary, 1952, $5.00. 

SWANTON, JOHN REED. The Indian tribes 
of North America, Washington, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1952, $3.50. 
(U.S. Bureau of American Ethnology. 
Bulletin, 145) 

Wess, EpirH BUCKLAND. Indian life at 
the old missions, foreword by F. W. 
Hodge. Hollywood, Warren F. Lewis, 
1952, $20.00. 

WELLMAN, PauL S. The Comancheros. 
New York, Doubleday, 1952, $2.75. 
WINDELL, RoLanp. Brush of angels’ 
wings; the story of the country doctor. 
San Antonio, Naylor, 1952, $2.50. 
WyMan, WALKER D., editor. California 
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emigrant letters, the forty-niners write 
home. New York, Bookman Associates, 
1952, $3.00. 

Younc, Oris E. The first military escort 
on the Santa Fe Trail, 1829 from the 


PERIODICAL 


ANTHROPOLOGY, ARCHAEOLOGY 
AND SOCIOLOGY 

ALLEN, Norton. “A Hohokam pottery 
bell.” El Palacio, 60: 16-19, Jan. 1953. 
BARBER, CARROLL G,. Trilingualism in 
Pascua: the social functions of language 
in an Arizona Yaqui Village. Unpub- 
lished Master’s thesis, University of Ari- 
zona, 1952. 

“Consti- 
294-295, 


California Folklore Society. 
tution.” Western Folklore, 11: 
Oct. 1952. 

“California folklore conference.” West- 
ern Folklore, 11: 292, Oct. 1952. 
Carter, Georce F. “Interglacial arti- 
facts from the San Diego area.” South- 
western Journal of Anthropology, 4: 
444-456, Winter 1952. 


Co.pert, Epwin H. “A pseudosuchian 


reptile from Arizona.” American Muse- 
um of Natural History. Bulletin, 99, 
Article 10, 1952. 

CouuirrR, JOHN. “A perspective on the 
United States Indian situation of 1952 
in its hemispheric and world-wide bear- 
ing.” America Indigena, 13: 7-13, Jan. 
1953- 

Cook, S. F. ano R. F. Heizer. The fos- 
silization of bone: organic compounds 
and water. University of California 
Archaeological Survey. Reports, 17, Oct. 
15, 1952. 

DEAKE, Robert J. “Map of excavations, 
Sanchez adobe, San Mateo County, Cali- 
fornia.” El Palacio, 59: 326-327, Oct. 
1952. 

De Harport, D. L. “An archaeological 
survey of Canyon de Chelly: prelimi- 
nary report for the 1951 field season.” 
El Palacio, 60: 20-25, Jan. 1953. 

De Lien, H. AND J. Nixon HAbDLey. 
“How to recognize an Indian health 
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journal and reports of Major Bennet 
Riley and Lieutenant Philip St. George 
Cooke. Glendale, California, Arthur H. 
Clark Company, 1952, $7.50. (American 
Trail Series, 7) 


ARTICLES AND THESES 


problem.” Human Organization, 11: 29- 
33, Fall 1952. 

Dixon, KeirH A. Hidden 
cliff ruin in Sycamore Canyon, central 
Arizona, a study based on notes by Clar- 
ence R. King and museum collections. 
Unpublished Master’s thesis, University 
of Arizona, 1952. 


Canyon, a 


Dutron, BerTHA P. “Senior Girl Scout- 
Museum archaeological program of 
1952.” El Palacio, 59: 342-352, Nov. 
1952. 

ELMore, Francis H. “Ethnobiology and 
climate in the Southwest.” El Palacio, 
59: 315-319, Oct. 1952. 

FerGuson, C. W. Jr. AND D. M. BLAck. 
“Tree-ring chronologies on the north 
rim of the Grand Canyon.” Tree-Ring 
Bulletin, 19: 12-18, Oct. 1952. 

FisHER, STANLEY A. “A Navaho version 
of the ‘Bear's son’ folktale .”" Journal of 
American Folklore, 66: 70-74, Jan.- 
March 1953. 

Fruceé, Aucust. “Minutes of the meeting 
of the California Folklore Society, May 
24, 1952.” Western Folklore, 11: 

293, Oct. 1952. 

HARRINGTON, M. R. “The Fossil Falls 
site.” The Masterkey, 26: 191-195, Nov.- 
Dec. 1952. 

Emit W. 
The Kiva, 18: 


“The Naco mam- 
3-19, Nov.-Dec. 


Haury, 
moth.” 
1952. 
Heizer, Ropert F. A survey of cave 
archaeology in California. University of 
California Archaeological Survey. Re- 
ports, 15, May 31, 1952, p. 1-12. 
HENDERSON, EsrHer. “Well of sacrifice.” 
Arizona Highways, 29: 2-3, Feb. 1953. 
Shrine of Alihihiani on Papago reserva- 
tion. 
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HULTKRANZ, AKE. “Some notes on the 
Arapaho Sun Dance.” Ethnos, 17: 24-38, 
1952. 

KLINCK, RICHARD E. “Desert treasure.” 
Western Folklore, 12: 25-29, Jan. 1953. 
Lewis, SALLY. “The 1952 Pecos confer- 
ence.” El Palacio, 59: 328-330, Oct. 1952. 
LonG, Boaz. “The Springer crinoid col- 
lection.” El Palacio, 59: 353-354, Nov. 
1952. 

Mancus, A. R. “Sexual deviation re- 
search in California.” Sociology and 
Social Research, 37: 175-181, Jan.-Feb. 
1953- 

PERRAUDIN, GEORGE T. The economic 
status of a Spanish-American commu- 
nity in the area of Tucson, Arizona, 
March 1951. Unpublished Master's the- 
sis, University of Arizona, 1952. 

Perry, WALLACE. “The glorious land of 
Shalam.” Southwest Review, 28: 35-43, 
Winter 1953. ‘“Faithist” colony near Las 
Cruces, New Mexico. 

SasAkI, ToM T. AND DaAvip L. OLMSTED. 
“Navaho acculturation and _ English- 
language skills.” American Anthropolo- 
gist, 55: 89-99, Jan.-March 1953. 
SCHWEITZER, JOHN L. The social unity of 
Tucson’s Chinese community. Unpub- 
lished Master’s thesis, University of Ari- 
zona, 1952. 

Sims, AGNEs Cross. “Special Plains Indi- 
ans exhibition, prepared and placed by 
Agnes Cross Sims.” El Palacio, 59: 303- 
314, Oct. 1952. 

Symposium on the antiquity of man in 
California, presented before the South- 
western Anthropological Association, 
Los Angeles, California, Oct. 27, 1951. 
University of California Archaeological 
Survey. Reports, 16, June 27, 1952. 
Tuomas, Tutty H. “Tanged knives 
from the vicinity of Concho, Arizona.” 
El Palacio, 59: 374-385, Dec. 1952. 
TREGANZA, ADAN E. Archaeological 
investigations in the Farmington Reser- 
voir Area, Stanislaus County, Califor- 
nia. University of California Archae- 
ological Survey, Reports, 14, March go, 


1952. 
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WALLACE, WILLIAM J. AND EpitH S. 
Taytor. Excavation of Sis-13, a rock 
shelter in Siskiyou County, California. 
University of California Archaeological 
Survey. Reports, 15, May 31, 1952, pp. 
13°39. 

WILSON, EppiIt 
American Indian.” Southern 


W. “The shell and the 
Folklore 


Quarterly, 16: 192-200, Sept. 1952. 


WorMAN, FREDERICK C, V. “A report on 
a cache of obsidian artifacts from the 
Pajarito Plateau.” El Palacio, 60: 12-15, 
Jan. 1953. 

ARTS AND LITERATURE 
ArLt, Gustave O. “Poet laureate: Ed- 
win Markham.” Historical Society of 
Southern California. Quarterly, 34: 199- 
211, Sept. 1952. 

BENSON, Netri£é Ler. “Mediniana at the 
University of Texas.” The Library 
Chronicle of the University of Texas, 
4: 165-175, Fall 1952. 

Boyp, E. “Representative santos collec- 
tion shown at palace.” El Palacio, 59: 
295-296, Sept. 1952. 

Dunn, Dororny. “The art of Joe Her- 
rera.” El Palacio, 59: 367-373, Dec. 1952. 


ELLMANN, RICHARD. “Lawrence and his 
demon.” New Mexico Quarterly, 22: 
385-393, Winter 1952. 

Erz_er, T. HERBERT. “Texas Volksblatt, 
1877-1889.” American-German Review, 
19: 16-17, Feb. 1953. 

HARRINGTON, M. R. “A wrought-iron 
riddle.” The Masterkey 26: 199-200, 
Nov.-Dec. 1952. 

Jackson, JoHN B. “Men and plants in 
the Southwest.” New Mexico Quarterly, 
22: 458-464, Winter 1952. 

KING, BERNICE M. “Craftsmanship to- 
day, lecture series at Museum of Inter- 
national Folk Art.” El Palacio, 60: 
29-30, Jan. 1953. 

NEUMANN, Davip L. “Turquoise.” El 
Palacio, 59: 323-325, Oct. 1952. 
“Summer concert given by Harry L. 
Anderson.” El Palacio, 59: 297, Sept. 
1952. 
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“Albert Richard Losh.” New Mexico 


Professional Engineer, 5: 1-2, Jan. 1953. 


BALLENGER, T. L. “Joseph Franklin 
Thompson: an early Cherokee leader.” 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, go: 285-291, 
Autumn 1952. 

Boyp, E. “Mrs. Mitchell Carroll, 1868- 
1952.” El Palacio, 59: 390-391, Dec. 1952. 
Corpova, ALFRED C. AND CHARLEs B. 
JupaH. Octaviano Larrazolo, a political 
portrait. University of New Mexico. 
Department of Government. Division 
of Research. Publication g2, Nov. 15, 
1952. 

CUNNINGHAM, Este. “Stuff and things.” 
New Mexico Extension News, 32: 3, Oct. 
1952. Mrs. Elizabeth Turney Stephens 
and her hobby business. 

Dunn, Dorotrny. “Pablita Velarde, 
painter of pueblo life.” El Palacio, 59: 
335-341, Nov. 1952. 

FOREMAN, CAROLYN THOMAS. “The 
Armstrongs of the Indian Territory.” 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, 30: 292-308, 
Autumn 1952. 

Hopce, Freperick Wess. “Edward Sher- 
iff Curtis.” The Masterkey, 26: 197, 
Nov.-Dec. 1952. 

JAMes, W. 4. “Jan Van Houten.” New 
Mexico Stockman, 17: 46-47, Nov. 1952. 
McLain, Jerry. “A man who _ loves 
horses.”” Arizona Highways, 29: 4-5, 24- 
27, Feb. 1953. W. Roy Wayland. 
VisHER, S. S. “Herbert Ernest Gregory, 
1869-1952.” Association of American 
Geographers. Annals, 42: 322-323, Dec. 
1952. 

WALTER, Pau A. F. “George Maxwell 
Bloom, 1893-1952.” El Palacio, 59: 320- 
322, Oct. 1952. 

PauL A. F. “Rupert Franz 
" El Palacio, 60: 25- 


WALTER, 
Asplund, 1875-1952. 
28, Jan. 1953. 

WarpeLtt, Morris L. “William Ben- 
nett Bizzell, bibliophile and builder.” 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, go: 
Autumn 


256-261, 


1952. 
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BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


ATTEBERY, Howarb R. “Willet eats Jack 
Smelt eggs.” The Condor, 54: 321, Sept. 
1952. 

Baker, MILo S. “Studies in Western vio- 
lets, VII.” Madrono, 12: 8-18, Jan. 1953. 
BEDICHEK, Roy. “Texas birds: a docu- 
mented brag.” 
24-33, Winter 1953. 


Southwest Review, 28: 


Bvake, S. F. Wolffia papulifera in Tex- 
as.” Rhodora, 54: 306-307, Dec. 1952. 
CockruM, E. LENDELL AND KENNETH L., 
Fircu. “Geographic variation in Red- 
backed mice (Genus Clethrionomys) of 
the southern Rocky Mountain region.” 
Kansas University Publications. Muse 
um of Natural History, 5: 281-292, Nov. 
15, 1952. 

Cote, A. C. “Studies of New 
ants.”” Tennessee Academy of Science. 
Journal, 28: 81-85, Jan. 1953. 
CUMMING, KENDALL J. The effect of 
slope and exposure on range vegetation 


Mexico 


in desert grassland and oak woodland 
areas of Santa Cruz County, Arizona. 
Unpublished Master’s thesis, University 
of Arizona, 1952. 

DOLLAHITE, NED AND Morris P. ANDER- 
SON, JR. “A new nesting record of the 
Cinnamon Teal in Humboldt County, 
California.” The Condor, 54: 320, Sept. 
1952. 

FREEMAN, MILTON AND H. E. HAaywarp. 
“Indicator significance of some shrubs 
in the Escalante Desert, Utah.” Botan- 
ical Gazette, 114: 143-155, Dec. 
HAYDEN, Davin L. An analysis of certain 
Arachnids and Myriapods in the collec- 
tion of the Department of Entomology, 
University of Arizona. Unpublished 
Master’s thesis, University of Arizona, 
1952. 


1952. 


Herre, ALBerT W. C. T. “A new species 
of Schismatomma from California.” 
The Bryologist, 55: 295-297, Dec. 1952. 
INGRAM, JOHN. “A monograph of the 
general Bloomeria and Muilla (Lilli- 
ceae) .” Madrono, 12: 19-27, Jan. 1953. 
JOHNSON, WILLIAM F. AND Jack E. Cop- 
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sEY. “Opisthadena Bodegensis N.Sp. 
(Trematoda) from Dillon Beach, Cali- 
fornia.” American Microscopical Soct- 
ety, Transactions, 72: 78-81, Jan. 1953. 
LINCOLN, FREDERICK C, “An early speci- 
men of the eastern Fox Sparrow from 
Colorado.” The Condor, 54: 319-320, 
Sept. 1952. 

McMILLAN, CALVIN. “Variation in seed- 
lings of Cupresus Abramsiana Wolf.” 
Madrono, 12: 28-32, Jan. 1953. 
MarLatt, Ropert B. Races of Fusarium 
Oxysporum F, Lini in Arizona. Unpub- 
lished Master’s thesis, University of 
Arizona, 1952. 

MENNINGER, Epwin A, “The confusing 
Chorisia trees.” National Horticultural 
Magazine, 32: 20-33, Jan. 1953. 
Rowntree, LesTer. “Luxuriant desert 
exhibitions.” National Horticultural 
Magazine, 32: 15-18, Jan. 1953. 
STAHNKE, Herbert L, “The L-C treat- 
ment of venomous bites and _ stings.” 
Arizona Highways, 29: 35, Feb. 1953. 
TayLor, Epcar A. Parasitization of 
the Salt-Marsh caterpillar, Estigmene 
Acraea Drury in the Salt River Valley, 
Arizona, Unpublished Master’s thesis, 
University of Arizona, 1952. 

WEBER, WILLIAM A. “Colorado moss 
flora: additions in Aulacomniaceae.” 
The Bryologist, 55: 297, Dec. 19532. 
WHALEY, W. Gorpon. Research and the 
range. University of Texas Publication 
5221, Nov. 1, 1952. 

Woopin, WILLIAM H. Notes on some 
reptiles from the Huachuca area of 
southeastern Arizona. Chicago Academy 
of Sciences. Bulletin, vol. 9, No. 15, 
1953- 

ZoseL, Bruce. “Geographic range and 
intraspecific variation of Coulter pine.” 
Madronio, 12: 1-7, Jan. 1953. 


CLIMATE AND WEATHER 


Cook, ALBERT W. “Snowfall at Denver.” 
Weatherwise, 5: 104-105, Oct. 1952. 


FLAVIN, JOHN W. “The Denver tornado 
of May 21, 1952.” Weatherwise, 5: 
107, Oct. 1952. 


106- 
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KLEIN, WILLIAM H. “The early summer 
drought of 1952.” Weatherwise, 5: 111- 
113, Oct. 1952. 

Newton, CHARLES H. “Tornadoes at 
Texarkana.” Weatherwise, 5: 98, 110, 
Oct. 1952. 

Parrott, WILLIAM H. “The big winter 
of 1951/52 in the high Sierra.” Weath- 
erwise, 6: 12-14, Feb. 1953. 

SMALLEY, CLARENCE L, “Unusual verti- 
cal air currents in the vicinity of Warm 
Springs, California, October 29, 1950.” 
American Meteorological Society. Bul- 
letin, 33: 299-302, Sept. 1952. 


CONSERVATION 
AND RECLAMATION 

Bait, E. B. “Bernalillo County’s Sandia 
Conservancy District.” New Mexico 
Professional Engineer, 5: 11, Feb. 1953. 
BrEAVEN, WINTON H. “TVA began in 
California.” Western Speech, 17: 19-24, 
Jan. 1953. 
EasTMAN, H. V. “Teamwork at Chow- 
chilla.” Reclamation Era, 39: 35-38, 
Feb. 1953. 
Jounson, N. B. “The American Indian 
as a conservationist.” Chronicles of 
Oklahoma, 30: 333-340, Autumn 1952. 

DESCRIPTION AND TRAVEL 
Cary, H. Jackson. “Elgin.” Arizona 
Highways, 28: 2-3, 38-39, Oct. 1952. 
“For Death Valley, a museum.” Desert 
Magazine, 15: 25-26, Nov. 1952. 
“Desert flowers.” Junior Natural His- 
tory Magazine, 17: 10-11, July 1952. 
ENGLIsH, Errie D. “Recuerdos of a 
brush child.” Southwest Review, 37: x, 
xii-xiii, 338-340, Autumn 1952. Memo- 
ries of childhood in Texas. 
Hess, CHESTER NEWTON. “The lamp that 
lighted the West.” Arizona Highways, 
28: 34-37, NOV. 1952. 
McKe vey, Nar. ‘“Tombstone’s Mr. 
English.” Arizona Highways, 28: 14-15, 
38-39, Nov. 1952. 
MUENCH, JoseF. “Focusing on Arizona.” 
Arizona Highways, 28: 16-29, Oct. 1952. 
Peatri£, DonaLp Cutross. “The trem- 
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bling aspen.” Arizona Highways, 28: 16- 
29, Nov. 1952. 

“The shell of Tumacacori.” Arizona 
Highways, 28: 4-13, Nov. 1952. Photo- 
graphed by Ansel Adams, described by 
Nancy Newhall. 


EDUCATION 


BENNETT, GorDON L. “Public libraries, 


the situation in Colorado.” Colorado 
Municipalities, 29: 15-16, Jan. 1953. 
BENNETT, WILLIAM S. “Policies govern- 
ing D-E trainees at Artesia High 
School.” New Mexico Business Educa- 
tor, 14: 6-7, 13, Nov. 1952. 

Davies, MABEL. “Business education at 
Fort Sumner High School.” New Mex- 
ico Business Educator, 14: 8, Nov. 1952. 
“A family album starring our public 
relations.” New Mexico School Review, 
32: 13-17, 23, Jan. 1953. 

MELLOH, ARTHUR W., compiler. Re- 
search activities of Texas Engineering 
Experiment Station for 1950/51 and 
1951/52. Texas Engineering Experi- 
ment Station. Research Report, 38, Oct. 
1952. 

O'DONNELL, WILLIAM B. “Recom- 
mended by the principal.” New Mexico 
School Review, 32: 6-7, Jan. 1953. Col- 
lege entrance plan. 


“Presenting New Mexico State Univer- 
sity.” Speech Activities, 8: 15-20, Spring 
1953- 

RAGLAND, Hosert D. “Potawatomi day 
schools.” Chronicles of Oklahoma, 30: 
270-278, Autumn 1952. 

Stock, OLIveR. “Teach them to care.” 
New Mexico School Review, 32: 12-13, 
Feb. 1953. Conservation education. 


WyetnH, Joun L. “Education on the 
Purgatoire.” Southwestern Lore, 18: 51- 
52, Dec. 1952. 


FINANCE AND INDUSTRY 
ARBINGAST, STANLEY A. “Notes on the 
industrialization of Texas, review of 
1952.” Texas Business Review, 26: 18- 
19, 31, Jan. 1953. 

BARNETT, Victor F. “Oklahoma's indus- 
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trial development and legislative needs.” 
Oklahoma Business Bulletin, 18: 1-3, 
Dec. 1952. 

Bassett, W. J. “Labor progress in Los 
Angeles.” The American Federationist, 
59: 22-23, 31, Nov. 1952. 

BaYLy, KENNETH J. A survey of the ele- 
ments affecting the value of residential 
real estate in Tucson, Arizona. Unpub- 
lished Master’s thesis, University of Ari- 
zona, 1952. 

CLINTON, Frep §. “First oil and gas well 
in Tulsa County.” Chronicles of Okla 
homa, 30: 312-332, Autumn 1952. 
Coa.Lson, Grorce O. “Mexican contract 
labor in American agriculture.” South 
western Social Science Quarterly, 33: 
228-238, Dec. 1952. 

CotpweLL, P. E. “The potash industry 
of New Mexico.” Federal Reserve Bank 
of Dallas. Monthly Business Review, 37: 
165-172, Dec. 1, 1952. 

COUNTER, MARGUERITE FRINK. “Pioneer 
canning industry in Colorado.” Colo- 
rado Magazine, 30: 37-48, Jan. 1953. 
DALE, ALFRED G. “Notes on the indus- 
trialization of Texas: an expanded cer- 
amics industry in Texas?’ Texas Busi 
ness Review, 26: 16-17, Aug. 1952. 
DALE, ALFRED G. “Notes on the indus- 
trialization of Texas: carbon black in 
Texas.” Texas Business Review, 26: 16- 
17, NOV. 1953. 

EpceL, RALPH L. “Manufacturing in 
New Mexico.” New Mexico Business, 
5: 3-14, Dec. 1952. 

“High level prosperity in the South- 
west.” Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas. 
Monthly Business Review, 38: 2-7, Jan. 
1, 1953- 

Moore, Car H. “Forests, an important 
asset of the Southwest.” Federal Reserve 
Bank of Dallas. Monthly Business Re- 
view, 38: 17-24, Feb. 1, 1953. 

“Postwar industrial expansion in the 
tenth district.” Federal Reserve Bank 
of Kansas City. Monthly Review, 37: 
1-8, Dec. 31, 1952. 
PricE, JAMES A. 


AND W. S. ROBERTS. 
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“The A. F. of L. in New Mexico.” The 
American Federationist, 59: 27-28, Nov. 
1952. 

RAsNER, Lesuig A. Insurable interest in 
Texas. Baylor Business Studies, 13, Dec. 
1952. 

“Rocky Mountain activity sets record 
in 1952.” Independent Petroleum Asso- 
ciation of America. Monthly, 23: 40, 
Jan. 1953. 

“Twenty-fourth annual convention held 
by New Mexico Oil and Gas Associa- 
tion.” Independent Petroleum Associa- 
tion of America. Monthly, 23: 34-36, 
Jan. 1953. 


GEOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
BLIssENBACH, EricH B. K. The Geology 
of alluvial fans in Arizona. Unpub- 
lished Master’s thesis, University of 
Arizona, 1952. 

CHEW, RANDALL T., III. The geology of 
the Mineta Ridge Area, Pima and Co- 
chise Counties, Arizona. Unpublished 
Master’s thesis, University of Arizona, 
1952. 

CLaRKF, Oris M., JR. “Geochemical pros- 
pecting for copper at Ray, Arizona.” 
Economic Geology, 48: 39-45, Jan.-Feb. 
1953- 

Emery, K. O. and others. “Submarine 
geology off San Diego, California.” 
Journal of Geology, 60: 511-548, Nov. 
1952. 

Foster, JAMES A. The pliocene series of 
southeast Lubbock County, Texas. Un- 
published Master's thesis, Texas Tech- 
nological College, 1952. 


JOHNSON, J. HARLAN AND W. ALAN STEW- 
ArT. “Eocene coralline algae from the 
Meganos formation, California.” Jour- 
nal of Paleontology, 25: 130-136, Jan. 
1953- 

KrerscH, GEORGE A. AND PAUL W. 
Hucues. “Structural localization of 
ground water in limestones—Big Bend 
District, Texas-Mexico.” Economic Ge- 
ology, 47: 794-806, Dec. 1952. 


LANGSTON, WANN. “The first embo- 


lomerous amphibians from New Mex- 
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ico.” Journal of Geology, 61: 68-71, Jan. 
1953- 
Parke, KettH G. Geology and ore depos- 
its of the eastern portion Hilltop Mine 
area, Cochise County, Arizona. Unpub- 
lished Master’s thesis, University of Ari- 
zona, 1952. 
PLUMLEY, WILLIAM J. AND Roy W. 
Graves, JR. “Virgilian reefs of the Sac- 
ramento Mountains, New Mexico.” 
Journal of Geology, 61: 1-16, Jan. 1953. 
Rurr, ArtHur W. The geology and ore 
deposits of the Indiana mine area, Pima 
County, Arizona. Unpublished Master's 
thesis, University of Arizona, 1952. 
“Seismological notes.” Seismological So- 
ciety of America. Bulletin, 42: 373-383, 
Oct. 1952. Includes notes on California 
earthquakes. 
Waace, Karu M. “Clay deposits of the 
Denver-Golden area, Colorado.” Colo- 
rado Scientific Society. Proceedings, 15: 
$71-390, 1952. 

GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


Citizens Research Council of Michigan. 
“Tax rates of American cities.” Na- 
tional Municipal Review, 42: 17-33, Jan. 
1953. Statistics for 364 cities, including 
the Southwest. 


CiarK, Ropert Emmet. Children and 
the courts in New Mexico. University of 
New Mexico. Department of Govern- 
ment. Division of Research. Publication 
34, 1953- 
Dosyns, 
won in Arizona. 
Jan. 1953. 

Jupan, CHARLEs B. The _ presidential 
primary. University of New Mexico. 
Department of Government. Division 
of Research. Publication 33, 1953. 


La CAGNINA, YOLANDA. The role of the 
recall of judges issue in the struggle for 
Arizona statehood. Unpublished Mas- 
ter’s thesis, University of Arizona, 1952. 


Goldwater 
17-18, 


“How 
Frontier, 4: 


Henry F. 


“Little Hoover Commission redrafts 
registration law.” New Mexico Profes- 
sional Engineer, 5: 8-10, 12-13, Jan. 


1953- 
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Netson, A. D. “UCV in Texas.” Em- 
ployment Security Review, 20: 26-29, 
Feb. 1953. Unemployment compensa- 
tion for veterans. 
“Proposed legislative changes: New 
Mexico engineers and surveyors regis- 
tration act.” New Mexico Professional 
Engineer, 5: 2-4, Jan. 1953. 
RicHarbs, ALLAN R. Legislative services. 
University of New Mexico, Department 
of Government. Division of Research. 
Publication 35, 1953. 
SEMAN, Puiwip L, “Recreation in Cali- 
fornia.” Youth Leaders Digest, 15: 133- 
138, Jan. 1953. 
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What the critics have said about 
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STORY, 6 Bd. Poissonniere, Paris, France or directly 
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